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Price 3d. 





ONDON INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION of 1871. 

The GENERAL PUBLIC are admitted EVERY va 
DAY, EXCEPT WEDNESDAY, from 10 a.m. to 6p 
payment. he ONE ’ mais "On WEDNESDAYS The. } 

There are Five = one by the Royal Entrance of +* 
Albert Hall, two in Exhibition- road, and two in Prince Albe, 





HILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—Conductor, Mr. 
W. G. CUSINS.—St. James’s Hall, MONDAY, June 19. 
Mdlle. TITIENS, Mdile. ILMA DE MURSKA, and Mons. 
CAPOUL. Symphonies: Haydn, and B flat, Beethoven. Con- 
certo violin. Herr STRAUS, Viotti; Concerto in F minor, No. 4, 
——, Mdme. ARABELLA GODDARD, Sir W. Sterndale 
mnett. Overture, Merei!le, Gounod. Stalls, 10s. 6d. ; tickets, 
bw 5s., and 2s. 6d., L. Cock & Co., 63, New Bond- street ; 
Cramer, Wood, & Co., Regent-street ; Chappell, New Bond- 
street; Keith, Prowse, Cheapside ; Hay’s Royal-exchange ; and 
Austin’s Ticket-office, St. James’s Hall. 





i USICAL UNION.—LESCHETIZKY and 
AUER, with BERNHARDT, WAFENGHEM, and 

LASSERRE, last time but one, TUESDAY, Jane 20th, Quarter 
Three. Quartet in A, Schumaun ; Trio B flat, Rubinstein ; 

Quartet in G, No. 81, Haydn ; Pianoforte Solos, Leschetizky. 


Tickets to be had of Lamborn Cock & Co., and Ollivi ier, Bond. | 


street, and of Austin, at St. James's Hall. Visitors can pay at 
the Hall.—J. aa, Director. 


Unper THE ImmenratTR PATRONAGE OF 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of CAMBRIDGE. 


R. FERDINAND LUDWIG’S GRAND 
agg! CONCERT, Queen's Concert Rooms, Han- 
over Gyan, WEDNESDAY Evening, June 21st, commencing 
at half-past 8. a ay Miss Galloway and Mdme. Erminuia 
Rudersdorff, Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr. Lewis Thomas, and Herr 
Julius Stockhausen. Instrumentalists: Mdme. Chatterton- 
Bohrer, Harp, Mr, Frederick Chatterton, Harp, Herr Schuberth, 
Violoncello, and Mr. Ferdinand Ludwig, Piano. Conductors, 
Mr. W. H. Thomas and Signor Randegger. Ticket, 103. 6d., 
7s. 6d , and 5s., to be obtained of Cramer & Co., 201, Regent- 
street ; Chappell & Co., 50, New Bond-street ; Novello & Co., 
1, Berners-street ; Czerny, 81, Regent-street ; "Weekes & Co., 
16, Hanover-street ; of Mr. Ludwig, 1, Albert- street, Regent’s- 
park, N.W. ; and of Mr. Hall, at the Rooms. 


N R. KUHE’S GRAND ANNUAL MORNING 
CONCERT, Wednesday, Juve 28th, St. James’s Hall. 
Mesdames Marie ’Marimon and Titiens, Ilma de Murska and 
Trebelli-Bettini, Sher:ington, Dalmaine, Angéle and Corola, 
Liebhart, Corani, Sinclair, and Edith Wynne, Weldon and 
Patey; MM. Gardoni, Fancelli, Bentham, and Vernon Rigby, 
Patey, Bohrer and Jules Lefort, Agnesi, Foli, and Santley. 
Violin, Signor Sivori; Viola, M. Watfelchem ; Violoncello, M. 
Paqne; Pianoforte, Mr. Kuhe ; Conductors, MM. Ganz, F. 
Cowen, Ranasens, and Sir Julius Benedict. Sofa stalls, 21s. ; 
stalls, 10s. 6d, ; balcony, 5s.; area and orchestra, 3s. ; gallery, 
2s. ; at Chappell’s, Cramer & Co’ 8, Mitchell’s, Lamborn Cock’ 8, 
Ollivier’s. Keith & Prowse’ 8, Hays’. Austin’s Ticket-office, St. 
James’s Hall, and Mr. Kuhe, 34, Bryanstone-street, Portman- 
square, W. 





R. BRINLEY RICHARDS’ MATINEES. 

i\ The last (this Season) will take place on TUESDAY 
Afternoon, July 3rd, at the ASSEMBLY ROOMS, PALACE 
AVENUE, KENSINGTON, Pianoforte Solos, by Lady Amateurs 
(papils of Mr. Bi inley Richards). Vocal Music, by Miss Edith 
ynne, Miss Edmonds, Miss Rebecca Jewell, and Mdile. 
Angéle ; Harp, Mr. John Thomas ; Pianoforte, Mr. Brinley | 


Richards. To commence at Three, and terminate at Five 
o'clock. 





ISS ELEANOR ARMSTRONG’S CONCERT 

will take place at St. George's Hall, on Tuesday Evening, 

the 20th inst., to commerce at half- past 8. Artistes: Mdlle. 
Draadil and Elena Angéle ; Messrs. Jules Lefort, Trelawny, 
Cobham, Dudley, Thomas, and Carl Stepan ; Signori Mattei and 
Guerini ; Messrs. Van Bieni, Oberthur, ‘and Archer. Con- 
ductors,” — Vera and Romano, and Herr Ganz. Tickets, 


10s. 6d , 58., and 2s. 6d.; to be had at the Hall, ane of Miss | 


Eleanor. r Armstrong, ¢ 60, Burlington- -road, W. 





HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN | 
begs to announce that she is at liberty to accept Engage- 
ments for playing at Morning and Evening Parties. For Terms 
and Lessons, address to her residence, 38, Welbeck-street, 
Cavendish-square, w. 








N ISS BERRY-GREENING requests that all 

communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 








N ISS C. PELZER is in Town for the Season. 
I Letters respecting Leasons on the Piano, Concerti.a, 
and Guitar, te be addressed, 20, Westbourne ‘park- terrace, 
Biyswater, W. 


N R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
his address is 144, ene: noap, N.W., or Cramer 
and Co,, 201, Regent-stree 





Um 
gaa 


4 ————— 


Just Published, 





LETT Y 
THE BASKET MAKER. 
| COMIC OPERA IN THREE ACTS. 
as MUSIC BY 
if M. W. BALFE. 
———<—— 
s.d. 
Overture, Solo, and Duet oe es oe oe « 4 0 
No. 1. Prologue ‘a oe oe “ »~ 40 
2. Jntroduction and Chorus ° 40 
Recit. and Cavatina (Count), “sh! search the 
world from end toend” .. 4 0 
4. Quartet and Chorus, ‘Is it thus, sir?” .. os: a 
5. Cavatina (Letty), * With dance and song”’ « 8 0 
5}. The same, one note lower (in B flat) 3 0 
6. Polka Duet (Le ttyand Herman), ‘Quick, to work, 
| for tis your duty” 4 0 
| 7. Dance and Chorus, “Flow the heart with pleasure 
| bounding” . 3 0 
8. Sestet and Chorus, Pia surely an ‘iNusion ” — 
9. Finale to Act 1, ‘‘ By the lines wah _ Itrace” 6 0 
10. Yawning Song Herman), “ Yaw— 3 0 
103. The Dream Song (Countess), ‘‘ We wate’ by the 
sea” . a oe 3 0 
11. Aria (Counte ss), * With amazement gaze ‘T round 
me” . Ra a a. wo. 2 
12, Duet (Countess and Herman), ‘Now that little 
matter’s o'er” ° 3.0 
13. Recit. and Song (Lunastro). « What sorrow dark 
and denger wait” .. 3.0 
12}. The same, in trebte cleff (in ee eo, ee 
14. Song, “ Nothing but a dream” (Letty, “ Ne’er 
was mortal eye delighted ” ia F <a 
15. Duettino (Letty and Bridget), ‘‘ See here decked 
the toilet table” ea ~ 2a 
154. Also one note lower (in E flat) 3 0 
16. Song, ‘‘ Two gifts” (Count), “Two gifts t there are 
that fate bestows” .. =e 
16}. Also two n tes lower (in B flat) ; 3.0 
17. The Singing [. sson (Letty), “Oh, good gracious ! 
what a strange machine is that” 40 
18. Part Song, ‘‘ Hark now the music swelling ” 3 
19. Grand Ballet .. = oe a 
20. The Magyar Dance .. 3 0 
21. Finale, ‘“‘ Amidst the pleasures of this festive . 
scene” oo 


THE C0. MPLE TE OPE RA 21s. 


LONDON: 
HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 
‘|9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. | 





COMPLETE OPERAS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HUTCHINGS AND ROMER. 





£ sd. 


THE PURITAN’S DAUGHTER M. W. Batrz 22 0; 


JOAN OF ARC... oe 


. 

a 
— 
m 


THE ARMOURER OF NANTES a 220 
BLANCHE DE NEVERS is ro ee 
KEOLANTHE ee * ‘1.3.9 
DIADESTE .. Pe 9» , > - 
FALSTAFF .. ee 9° 100 
ROSE OF CASTILLE on i 
LETTY as ss ” a & 2 
LA CIRCASSIENNE “e AUBER .. « 22S 
DON CARLOS . te Sir M. Costa 220 
| LOVE'S TRIUMPH ee W.V. Wattracs 2 2 0 
MARITANA ca os ‘i «os 2 2 @} 
| MATILDA OF HUNGARY ts «a» £3 6 
LURLINE .. oe “ im ob ie 
FAIR ROSAMOND ae Joux BanneTt.. 2 2 0} 
| FARINELLI 5s 2 <  28 
DON GLOVANNI .. ee -- Mozart .. a en SD 
GIPSEY'S WARNING .. .. SmrJ. Bexgpict 111 6 
DON PASQUALE .. -» Dowizert1 +&# 
RIVAL BEAUTIES RaxpeGceR .. 013 0 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR DonizeTTI 111 6 
(The Original English Edition.) , 
ARTAXERXES Dr. ARNE 015 0 
(New Edition, Edited by Joun Banystt. ) 

OBERON os a oo WENGE. 5s £33 
ALI BABA .. ee -. Borrrsixt 111 6 
LONDON: 

HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 

9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 





Now ready, No. 16 of 


HE ILLUSTRATED REVIEW. 
Price Threepence, 


CONTENTS 
Memoir and Portrait of Dr. Reviews: (continued) 
Livingstone. — Visit to Remarkable 
. Places (8 Illustrations). 
Ex geen Aewteen: Sutherland's Handbook of 
Medieval Warfare—1I. (3| Hardy Herbaceous and Al- 
” Fitustrations). . pine Flowers, and Thomson's 


yw of the Royal Aca- a egg to Ge Fewer 
em + 
- The Englishman's Heuse, from 
Alpine Jottings—It. a Cottage toa Mansion (Illus- 
Revirws: 


trated). 
F. Jacox's Secular Annotations 
on Scripture Texts. 
Tyerman’s Life anit Times of 
the Rev. John Wesley—I. 
Early English Literature—I. 
Our Lady's Lament, and the 
Lamentations of St. Mary 


Buckle’s History of Civilization, 

Matheson’s England to Delhi 
(7 IDustrations), 

Marszhman’s History of India 


Yonge's History of England. 
Ince’s Outlines of English 

History. Magdalene. 
Hotten’s Slang Dictionary. Literary Notes. 

Original Portrait and Fifteen Specimen Ilustrations. 

N.B.—No. 17 will be Published on the 15th of June, with 
12 Jilustrations, and will contain a Memoir and Portrait of 
LORD LYTTON 

London: Hovtstox & Sons, 65, Paternoster-row, E.C., and all 
Booksellers, Newsagents, and Railway Bookstalls. 


we kh to oe he 
NEW VALSE 

BY W. CHALMERS MASTERS. 

Just Published. Post free for 24 stamps. 

Also, by the same Composer, 
‘TEER CAMBRIA? GALLOP. 
Post free for 18 stamps. 
Lamporx Cock & Co. ., (3, New Bond- street. 


MUSIC. 

















LL SHEET MOSIC, including the Publica- 
| tions of the Trade, promptly forwarded at half the marked 
price, pest free. Paysrent received in postage stamps. London ; 


| Ropeat Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street. 
| 


| r= RT COCKS & CO.’S LATEST PUBLICA- 
TIONS for the PIANOFORTE. All at half-price, post 

free. 

| CONVENT STRAINS. Bagatelle de Salon for Pianoforte. By 

Geo. F. Wrst. 3s 

BEETHOVEN'S SIX WALTZES. Edited by Gro. F, West. 
3s. each, 

GEO. F. WEST’S SONG? WITHOUL WORDS. 3s. 

THE MONTE CHRISTO WALYTZES. 4s, 





| THE SOLDIER’S RETURN. Descriptive Fantasia. J. Prip- 
HAM. 43. 
LA MIA LETIZIA (Verdi. by ‘. Watroie. 2s. 6d. 


| DERNIERE IDEE (S: chabert). A. Casran. 35s. 
| HEY! THE BONNIE BRYAST- KNOTS. Apam Wricnt. 4s. 
|i Due 4 —— MARCH. Baristry Ricnaxps. 33. ; 

Duet, 
| ASP. EN LEAVY ES (Schumann). C. A. Casrar. 3s. 
| ON MIGHTY PENS (Haydn. Gro. F. Wist. 2s. 
| UNE CASCADE DES FLEURS. F. Leworse. 4s. 
London ; New Burlington-street. Order of all Musicsellers. 

Just Published. Price Four Shillings Post Free for 
j Twenty-five Stamps. 
A A MARCIA NUZIALE. 
4 by JOHN RHODES. 
London: Cramers, 201, Regent-street, W. 


OW AND BROMLEY INSTITUTE. 
RAILWAY STATION, BOW, E. 

‘The Committee of the above Institute are prepared to receive 

| proposals for the use of the above Hall, as above, pronounce by 

all who have seen it to be the finest in London. Every Con- 

venience. 900 seats. Easy of access from all parts of the 

c_untry. A few evenings in the next quarter are still dis- 

engagerl. 
Toms and full particulars on application to 

GEORGE F. GYNGFLL, Secretary. 

| : 


STRINGENT LOZENGES OF THE RED GUM 
E OF AUSTRATLIA.—For Relaxed Throat, in Bottles, 2s. 
| MURIATE OF AMMONIA LOZENGES, 
| In Bottles, 2s. Usxefal for bronchitis, by loosening the phlegm 
and relieving violent fits of conghing. 
Pp. & P. W. SQUIRE, 
Chemists on the Establishment in Ordinary to 
THE 








Composed 





ULEN. 
Gazetted August 8th, 1837— December 21st, 18¢7), 
277, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 
| For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing 
affections cf the throat, has maintained its high character for a 
quarter of a century, and the flattering testimonials received 
from Grisi, Persimi, Lablache, and many of the Clergy and 
Fae fully establish its creat virtues. No Vocalist or 


Public Speaker shoukl be without this invaluable Lozwenge. ‘To 
be ubtained of all Wholesale atid Retail Chemists in the United 
Kingdom, 
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THE ORCHESTRA. 





S=— 


RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J, T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 


“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 23. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post. 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap eclitions, 
cloth, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by pust, 7d. 

ZHE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 23.; 
by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Medieval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. 6d; by post, 1s. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
2s. 6d ; by post, 2s. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PICTU- 
RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, [stria, and Styria; with a 
Visit to Montenegro. 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 2s. ; by post, 2s. 1d. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of S. 
MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8S. JAMES, 8. CHRYSOSTOM. 
ryt y BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 

is. 4d. 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8S. CLEMENT, 8S. CHKY- 
SOSTOM, 8S. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8S. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon-Help). 33.; by post, 3s, 2d. 





and other 





WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. L, Advent to Lent; Vol. IL, 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. III., Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. IV., To end of Trinity; Saint’s Days, 
&c. Each Vol. 5s. 6d. ; by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 


Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In cloth, 6s.; by 
post, 63. 6d. 


HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by 
Right Rev. Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 1s. ; 
by post, 1s. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 


AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with this 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR'S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of “‘ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 

NORWEGIAN STORIES: or, Evenings at Oak- 
wood, With Preface by Rev. S. Baring-Gould. 3s. 6d. 
by post, 3s. 10d. 

RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; 
Tales. Translated from the German. With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 3s. 6d.; by post, 3s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rev. G. C, White, 8. Barnabas’, Pimlico. 1s. 6d.; by 
post, 1s. 7d. 


THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867, 1868, and 1869, being Vols. 2, 3, and 4, of the New 
Series. Each 10s. 6d. ; by Post, 11s. 6d.; it had direct from 
the Publisher. 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, - Froome. 
Vol. I. On Passpytertanism and Irvineism. 
Vol Il. On Axasartisy, the InpergnpEnts, and the Quaxgrs, 
Vol. ILI, On Meruopism and Swepensor@ians, 
Each 3s, 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 
Vols. IV. and V. On Romasism 2 Vols, Each 4s, 6d.; 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 
Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of Common 
Prayer. By the Rey. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 
4s.; by Post, 4s. 3d. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS: its 
Miracles and Prophecies. By W. J. frons, D,D., Prebend- 
ary of St. Paul's, 63. ; by post, 6s. 6d. 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. “It formed 
the hasis of Tract 9)."—British Magazine. 7.3 by 
post, 7s. 5d. 

ADIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
By Rev. W. Humphrey, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the INCARNA- 
TION. 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 


and other 








WORKS BY MF. CHARLES WALKER. 
THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 

Explanations of Ritual Observances, 4s. ; by post, 4s. 3d. 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
TRANSLATED, Preface by Rev. T. Carter. 7s. ; by post, 


7s. 5d. 
INCENSE, agreeable to Scripture and Antiquity. 
ls. ; by post, 1s. 1d. 
OSWALD, the YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 
Boys. 1s. 6d. ; by post, 1s. 8d. 
J. T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton-square. 8.W.; and 
4, Henrietta Street, Covent-garden. 











THE HAYDN SERIES OF 
MANUALS, ~ 


In Paper Wrapper, price 2s. 


SUPPLEMENT TO HAYDN’S DIC- 
TLONARY OF DATES, containing the Chronicle of the 


Franco-Prussian War, and a Summary of the History of the 
World, 1868-1870. 


Price 18s. cloth ; 21s. half calf; 24s. calf; 82s. morocco. 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, 


Relating to all Ages and Nations. For Universal Re- 
ference. Thirteenth Edition, with Supplement bringing the 
History of the World down to the end of 1870. By BEN- 
JAMIN VINCENT, Assistant Secretary and Keeper of the 
Library of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. ‘‘ Indocti 
discant et ament meminisse periti.” 








In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s., cloth. 


AYDN’S UNIVERSAL INDEX OF 
BIOGRAPHY, from the Creation to the Present Time. 
For the Use of the Statesman, the Historian, and the Journalist. 
Containing the Chief Events in the Lives of Eminent Persons of 
all Ages and Nations, arranged Chronologically and carefully 
Dated ; preceded by the Biographies and Genealogies of the 
Chief Royal Houses of the World. Edited by J. BERTRAND 
PAYNE, M.R.1., F.R.S.L., F.R.G.S. 





In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s. 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF THE 

BIBLE. For the Use of all Readers and Students of 

the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, and of the 

Books of the Apocrypha. Edited by the Rev. CHARLES 
BOUTELL, M.A. 





In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s, 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF SCI- 
ENCE, comprising Astronomy, Chemistry, Dynamics, 
Electricity, Heat, Hydrodynamics, Hydrostatics, Light, Mag- 
netism, Mechanics, Meteorology, Pneumatics, Sound, and 


Statics. Preceded by an Essay on the History of the Physical 
Edited by G. FARRER RODWELL, F.R.A.S., 
-C.8. ; 








MOXON’S 
POPULAR POETS. 


— @—— 


HESE BOOKS have now taken up an 
excellent position in the favour of the reading Public. 
They are indeed the only series of cheap poetical works having 


(No. 408, June 16, 71, 
INSLEYS’ 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


MAGAZINE: 





ETTERS ON INTERNATIONAL RE- 
LATIONS BEFORE AND DURING THE WAR OF 
1870. By ‘The Times” Correspondent at Berlin. 2 vols. 


ROM SEDAN TO SAARBRUCK, via 
VERDUN, GRAVELOTTE, AND METZ. By an Officer 
of the Royal Artillery. 1 vol. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HE PRINCIPLES OF COMEDY 
AND DRAMATIC EFFECT. By PERCY FITZ. 
GERALD, M.A. 1 vol. 8vo. 


EASANT LIFE in SWEDEN. By L. 


LLOYD. lvol. 8vo. 


OSHUA MARVEL. A Novel. 


L. FARJEON. _8 vols. 
ARRY DISNEY. An Autobiography. 


By ATHOLL DE WALDEN. 8 vols. 


TAAMILY PRIDE. A Novel. By the 


Author of “ Olive Varcoe.” 8 vols. 


ADAME LA MARQUISE. A Novel. 
By the Author of ‘‘Dacia Singleton.” 3 vols 


LARA DELAMAINE. A Novel. 
A. W. CUNNINGHAM. 8 vols. 


AIR PASSIONS. A Novel. 
Hon. Mrs. PIGOTT-CARLETON. 3 vols. 


NLY A COMMONER. A Novel. 
HENRY MORFORD, 8 vols. 


| | ne SEYMOUR. A Novel. 8 vols. 














By B. 

















By 





By the 





By 











| bane REMEDIES. A Novel. 


3 vols. 





Geox LIKE A SHADOW. A Novel. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Recommended to Mercy.” 3 vols. 





LIFE’S ASSIZE. A Novel. 
J. H. RIDDELL. 3 vols. 


MINSLEY BROTHERS, 
18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


By Mrs. 








any pretensions to careful editorship. Another ap lity con- 
sists in the Illustrations being from Engravings on Steel, 
— expressly for the work, and by Artists of distinguished 
merit. 


The prices are in elegant cloth, 3s. 6d.; morocco antique, 
7s. 7 ; morocco extra, 10s. 6d.; large paper Library Edition, 
78. 6 

 & 
YRON. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by FORD 
MADOX BROWN, 


Il. 
ONGFELLOW. Edited and Prefaced 
by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by 
J. WILFRED LAWSON. 
Ill. 


ORDSWORTH. Edited and Prefaced 
by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by 
HENRY DELL. 


Iv. 
COTT. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTL Llustrated by THOMAS 
SECCOMBE. 


v. 
HELLEY. Edited and Prefaced by 
WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by the 
SOCIETY OF DECORATIVE ART. 


VI 
OORE. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by THOMAS 
SECCOMBE. 
vil. 
OOD. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. [Illustrated by GUS- 
TAVE DORE. 
Vill. 
EATS. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI,  Llustrated by 
THOMAS SECCOMBE. 


Ix. 
OLERIDGE. Edited and Prefaced by 
WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by 
THOMAS SECCOMBE, 
This Series will be made up by the addition of the great 
English Poets to 20 volumes, the publication of which will be 
duly announced. 
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59, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL: 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instruction GRaTIS. 





Llustrated Prospectus and Samples of Work sent post fred. . 
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THE RING SHE GAVE. 





A warrior stood on the terrace wide, 
Where the glittering sunbeams shone ; 
A beauteous maiden was by his side, 
Who fastened his armour on. 
‘« Farewell!” he cried, ‘‘ to the field I go, 
’Tis for glory or death we part, 
For I'll win the cause from the haughty foe, 
Or his arrows shall pierce my heart.” 


She took from her finger a ring of gold, 
And with tears on her cheek she said— 

*« If soon this ring I shall not behold, 
I shall count thee amongst the dead.” 

He kiss’d the ring, and he bless’d the maid, 
Then he went on his lonely way ; 

And there, from her trembling heart, she pray’d, 
As only the pure can pray. 


Time sped on his course, but his restless wing 
To her wafted nought to cheer ; 

She was looking in vain for that cherish’d ring 
Which was once to her heart so dear. 

But the days wore on, and no tidings came, 
Of the one whom her soul adored, 

And more dim and dark grew hope’s flickering spark, 
That the ring might be restored. 


Till at length she rose in her wild despair, 
And went forth to the field of strife, 

For she felt secure she should see him there 
Where the battle still was rife. 

And she found him, yes! where the hand of Death 
Had sever’d his life’s young thread, 

Where the weary wind with its chilling breath, 
Was playing around his head. 


By his side she knelt, and upraised the hand 
Which he never might lift again, 

And there, O there, was the golden band 
She had looked for so long in vain; 

And when night came on with a stealthy glide, 
Enshrouding the true and brave, 

She lay in death by her hero’s side, 
With her lips on the ring she gave ! 


Nannie Lampert. 








PROVINCIAL. 





The festivities of the Oxford Commemoration may 
be said to have commenced on Thursday evening, 
when the members of Pembroke College gave their 
annual concert in the College Hall, which was 
tastefully decorated with flowers and plants. On 
Friday Mr. Aptommas gave a grand performance at 
the Music-room, Holywell; and on Saturday 
evening the members of Queen’s College gave a 
grand concert with full orchestral accompaniment. 
The services at St. Mary’s, Magdalen, and New 
College, on Sunday, were numerously attended; the 
last Bampton lecture of the series, by the Rev. G. 
H. Curteis, attracting a very large congregation, 
The time-honoured custom of promenading in the 
Broad-walk at Christ Church was duly observed in 
the evening, the Vice-Chancellor and family, Prince 
Hassan, and many senior members of the University 
being noticed amongst the motley throng. On 
Monday the Oxford Philharmonic Society’s Concert, 
in the Sheldonian Theatre, was the great attraction, 
and went off with great éclat, the attendance being 
numerous, and the performance of a first-class 
character. In the evening the beautiful new walk, 
from the new buildings, Christ Church, to the 
University barges, was formally opened by a grand 
procession of the boats’ crews of the various 
Colleges, who, attired in their pretty boating 
costumes, and with their College flags flying, 
marched from the Deanery, preceded by the Oxford 
University Rifle Corps band. The event created 
great interest, and attracted crowds of spectators, 
who shortly afterwards thronged to the river-side to 
witness the annual procession of eight-oar-racing 
and Torpid boats, which proceeded from Iffiey to 
Oxford. The remaining events of the Commemora- 
tion week may be summed up as follows :—Tuesday : 
Mr. Blake’s annual assault of arms at the Music- 
room; bazaar in the Clarendon Hotel, under the 
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patronage of the Duchess of Marlborough, Lady 
Susan Harcourt, and others, in aid of St. John’s 
Church, Hailey; the Slade Professor of Fine Art 
(Mr. J. Ruskin) gave his seventh lecture on 
Sculpture in the Sheldonian Theatre, at 2 p.m., the 
subject being ‘‘ The relation between Tintoret and 
Michael Angelo;” flower show in New College 
Gardens; concert at Exeter College ; and the Christ 
Church ball in the Corn Exchange. On Wed- 
nesday (Commemoration-day) : Prizes recited in the 
Theatre ; Masonic féte in the afternoon, in Worcester 
College Gardens; concert at Magdalen College ; 
University ball in the Corn Exchange. 





“ The Two Roses” still draws good houses to the 
Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool. Mr. H. J. Montague 
announces his benefit, when he will appear with 
Miss Neilson in the balcony scene from ‘* Romeo 
and Juliet.” “* New Men and Old Acres”’ has been 
revived at the Prince of Wales Theatre with Miss 
Madge Robertson in her original character of Lilian 
Vavasour, and Mr. W. H. Kendal as Samuel Brown 
the Liverpool Merchant. Miss Robertson and Mr. 
Kendal have also appeared with great success in 
** The Lady of Lyons.” Hervé’s ‘ Chilpéric”’ will 
shortly be produced at this theatre. 








The Theatre Royal, Manchester, has been drawing 
good houses during the past few weeks, the attrac- 
tions being Miss Madge Robertson and Mr. Kendal ; 
and during the last weeks ‘‘ Little Em’ly,” with Mr. 
8. Emery as Daniel Peggotty and Mr. Rowe as the 
light-headed Micawber. The production of the 
piece has been highly creditable to the management. 
Next week we are promised Mr. Albery’s “ Two 
Roses”? with the original cast.——At the Prince’s 
Theatre Mr. Dion Boucicault’s “ Efie,’ has also 
attracted well. It will, we presume, soon be pro- 
duced in London, and it is certainly by no means 
the worst of Mr. Boucicault’s productions. Next 
Monday Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Florence appear for a 
short season, being their first appearance in England 
for some years. 





The last of the Leeds Town Hall organ perform- 
ances for the season, took place on Tuesday. The 
program included Handel's organ concerto, No. 2 (B 
flat) ; a selection from Beethoven’s sonata in E flat, 
Op. 7; a fantasia in the form of an offertoire (C 
major), by Berthold Tours; and a first performance 
of a romanza by Gounod, in C minor. The selection 
was well played to a numerous and appreciative 
audience. Since August last Dr. Spark has intro- 
duced at these recitals a long list of new organ 
music. The following are the names of some of the 
pieces which during this period he has brought 
before the public:—Preludium et Fuga (Sigismund 
Baumer); Concert Fantasia in E flat, (Adolphe 
Thomas); Fantasia in A flat (Moritz Brousig) ; 
Toccata, D minor (Otto Succo); Fugue, C minor 
(Schumann); several pieces by Alex. Guilmant; two 
fugues (Tépfer) ; three preludes and fugues from the 
new folio edition of “‘ Bach’s Werke” (J. 8. Bach) ; 
several andantes, fantasias, postludes, &e. (Henry 
Smart) ; prelude and fugue (Ousley) ; and sonata in 
C (Macfarren); in addition, he brought forward 
many pieces from the ‘ Orgauist’s Quarterly 
Journal,” by Smart, Tietz, Otto Deniell, Merkel 
Tours, Prout, Schwenke, Osterholt, Stephens, &c. ; 
selections from Benedict’s ‘‘ St. Peter,” Hiller’s 
“ Nala and Damyanti,” and Barnby’s ‘“‘ Rebekah ;”’ 
the International Exhibition Music for the opening, 
May Ist, by Gounod and Dr. Hiller,; a selection 
from the overtures and works of Auber, ‘In 
memoriam ;” overture by Spontini, Schubert, and 
Gluck; arrangements from the symphonies of Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Gade; marches, operatic 
selections, and chamber instrumental music; 
fantasias by Wm. Spark on the war songs of Ger- 
many and France, &c. &e. 





A new theatre for Dublin, to be called the Gaiety, 
will be constructed almost entirely upon the 
principle of its namesake, in London. Some altera- 
tions are, however, apparent in the arrangements 
and number of private boxes and other conveniences 
for the audiences, which fully demonstrate that the 





subject has received the most careful consideration. 





The lighting of the theatre will be on the most 
improved principles, and with reference to the great 
desideratum in all theatres, ‘‘ good and efficient 
ventilation,” the arrangements are admirable. The 
inspection of the plans would not convey the efforts 
of Mr. Phipps, the architect, to make this one of the 
great and most complete features in the construction 
of the theatre; a visit to the site shows the large 
space set apart for ventilating shafts. The rapid 
strides the works are making daily removes any 
doubts that might have existed as to the probability 
of the Messrs. Guin being able to keep their 
promise to open the theatre in the month of 
November next. His Excellency the Lord- 
Lieutenant has signified his intention of becoming 
p*tron of the theatre.——Mr. R. M. Levey, the 
popular conductor, has received a testimonial sub- 
scribed by people of social standing. It takes the 
sensible form of a piece of silver plate and a purse 
of 250 sovereigns. In presenting it Mr. W. Keating 
Clay, one of the hon. secretaries, took occasion to 
speak of Mr. Levey’s merits, and the high estimation 
in which he was held by.the many friends who had 
contributed to pay him that mark of well-deserved 
regard. Sir William Wilde also spoke in very 
eulogistic terms of Mr. Levey’s professional career 
and social status. The Rev. Dr. Tisdall, Mr. John 
Harris, and other members of the Committee joined 
in their expression of regard and esteem. 





THE OPERA. 





“ [’Africaine” on Friday brought a full and 
brilliant audience to Covent Garden. The cast was * 
as on previous occasions. We had Mdme. Pauline 
Lucca as Selika, Signor Naudin as Vasco, and Signor 
Graziani as Nelusko ; Mdme. Monbelli was the Inez 
and Signor Bagagiolo Don Pedro. Madame. Lucca is 
an admirable exponent of the passionate Mada- 
gaseéne; and Signor Naudin makes Vasco as little 
contemptible as it is possible for that time-serving 
character to appear. 

On Saturday ‘‘ Un Ballo in Maschera” presented 
a familiar filling. Signor Mario repeated his well- 
known impersonation of the Duke; this having 
been his last appearance in the character. Mdme. 
Csillag gave dramatic force to the character of 
Amelia, especially in the opening scene of the third 
act; and the cast was in other respects as formerly, 
including Mdlle. Sealchi as Ulrica, and Mdme. 
Vanzini as Oscar (in sudden replacement of Mdme. 
Miolan-Carvalho, who was indisposed). Signor 
Graziani as Renato, had to repeat his expressive 
rendering of ‘Eri tu.” Signor Tagliafico and 
Signor Capponi again effectively represented the 
conspirators; and the minor parts were sustained 
by Signor Fallar (Silvano) and Signor Rossi (Il 
Guidice). 

At Her Majesty’s Mdlle. Marimon’s expected 
début as Maria on Friday was again postponed in 
consequence of her obvious indisposition; and 
“ Tucia di Lammermoor” was substituted, with 
Malle. Ilma de Murska as the heroine, and Signor 
Fancelli as Edgardo. The rest of the characters 
were sustained as before with good effect, by Signori 
Moriami, Foli, and Cassaboni. 

On Saturday ‘Faust’? was repeated as beforo 
save that Mdlle. Leon-Duval returned to the hero- 
ine’s part, vice the American prima donna, Malle, 
Canissa, whose failure is admitted. M. Capoul’s 
Faust was again acknowledged as a fine piece of 
vocalisation, and M. Rives and Signor Moriami 
did justice to the characters of MJl«jistofele and 
Valentino. 

The great triumph for Drury Lane was the début 
of MdJle. Marimon in Maria of “‘ La Figlia.””. Com- 
pletely recovered as to voice, and with her dramatic 
powers in admirable keeping with the beanty and 
charm of her exquisite organ, she at once captivated 
her audience. Maria is the greatest possible 
contrast to Amina, and Mdlle. Marimon put on a new 
personality. It was another creation entirely—an 
illustration of that variety which makes the actress. 
The well-known vocal points were given with a per- 
fection proportionate to the acting: ‘Ciascun lo 


dice” was tumultuously received—encored of course ; 





so with the opposite sentiment in ‘ Convien partir,” 
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which brought down an unanimous recall. In the 
second act she absolutely revelled in Maria’s 
wantonness and mutinerie. Her singing was here 
wonderful—especially in an introduced air of Ricci's 
which was one of the many encores. Mdlle. 
Marimon has established herself as the favourite of 
the season. The Tonio was Sig. Fancelli, the 
Sulpizsio Sig. Agnesi, while Mdlle. Bauermeister 
played the Marchioness. 

The “ Huguenots’? was repeated last night, and 
for to-night a second performance of “ La Figlia” 
is announced. 








CONCERTS. 

The fourth New Philharmonic concert last week 
was most interesting, and included a fine old 
Symphony of Haydn, Beethoven’s pianoforte con- 
certo in G, well played by Hallé, Mendelssohn’s 
‘* Midsummer Night’s Dream” Music, Scherzo and 
Andante, and Mdme. Cabel’s admirable singing of 
the Shadow song in * Mirelle,”’ for whom, we believe 
it was originally written. The most striking feature 
of the concert was the performance of Sphor’s ninth 
concerto in D minor, by the Hungarian violinist, 
Auer, from St. Petersburg. In grace, elegance, and 
beauty of expression, and thorough mastery of the 
difficulties of this noble composition, this perform- 
ance has never been surpassed, and the enthusiastic 
applause and recall testified the real appreciation of 
Auer’s talent by the audience. 

The Sixth Matinée of the Musical Union brought 
again to us M. Leschetizky ; unquestionably one of 
the grandest artists of the modern pianoforte school. 
Mozart’s limpid and refreshing Quartet in D No. 7, 
was the opening concerted piece. It was led by 
Auer with infinite grace and artistic finish. The 
delicious Andante was given with such natural 
expression and charming tone as to excite much 
enthusiasm; and the delivery of the subjects in the 
piquant Minuet and Trio by Auer and M. Lasserre 
the violinist, was in perfect keeping with the 
elegance and freshness of the music. Schumann’s 
superb pianoforte Quintet in E flat, Op. 44, in- 
troduced the pianist to the audience. The masterly 
first and last Allegros showed to advantage the 
powerful accent, and breadth of M. Leschetizky’s 
manner; while the gradations of tone in the 
half monastic, half military slow movement, ‘ In 
modo d’una Marcia,’ were on all sides admi- 
rably shaded,’ and M. Leschetizky’s manipula- 
tion of the difficult Scherzo was a splendid 
instance of clearness, decision, accent, and perfect 
mechanism. Mendelssohn’s favourite Quartet for 
strings in E flat Op. 12, came next. This was 
exceedingly well played; the delicacy with which 
the canzonetta was touched, combined with the fact 
of the movement being so well known, warmed the 
listeners into a prolonged expression of applause. 
The first of the pianoforte solos was one of Chopin’s 
most beautiful creations, the Notturno in G major. 
From Mr. Ella’s analytical program we learn this 
was played for the first time upon this occasion at 
the Musical Union. Its romantic colouring was 
carefully reproduced by M. Leschetizsky, a com- 
patriot of the composer's. 


treated morceau. 


his last visit here. 

Saturday's storm came down so emphatically as to 
interrupt the Crystal Palace concert, where Mr. 
Mapleson’s company was assembled. The ‘ Stabat | 
Mater” was the principal work given, the executants 
being Mdlle. Tietjens, Mdme. Alboni, Sig. Vizzani, | 
and Sig. Agnesi. -The perfection of ‘ Quis est 
Homo” as sung by the ladies, may be imagined 
and the “ Inflammatus” also, as sung by Malle. 
Tietjens, who lad recovered from hoarseness and 
was physically and intellectually in grand form. In 
the miscellaneous selection following the “ Stabat,” 
Malle. Hermine Pollitzer sang very successfully Doni- 
zetti’s aria, Oh mio Fernando.” Mdlie. Pollitzer, 
who comes as a débutante, is a niece of Herr Pollitzer. 


warmly applauded on the conclusion of her aria. 
Signor Caravoglia delighted the audience with his 
fine rendering of “‘ Non pid andrai,” a morceau he 
sings with the utmost spirit and vivacity, and with 
which he is always successful in eliciting the most 
tumultuous applause. Mr. Bentham gave ‘Ah si 
ben mio,” from ‘ Il Trovatore,” with so much taste 
and expression as to necessitate his reappearance in 
the orchestra in order to acknowledge the compli- 
ments bestowed on his voice and agreeable style of 
singing. Mdme. Alboni sang her celebrated cava- 
tina from “‘ Donna del Lago,” and was, as a matter 
of course, vociferously applauded and recalled. 
Mdme. Sinico sang “ Di piacer”’ with much success, 
and took part with Sig. Caravoglia in ‘“‘ La dove 
prende,” and with other vocalists in Donizetti's 
quartet ‘Chi mi frena.” Mr. A. Manns con- 
ducted the orchestra. 

A concert at the Floral Hall on Saturday brought 
together a number of the Royal Italian Opera 
artists, including Mdmes. Patti and Lucca (who 
sang together in “ Quis est Homo,” to every one’s 
delight), Sig. Mario, Mdlle. Sessi, MM. Naudin and 
Faure. The rain pattered noisily on the glass roof 
of the Hall and interrupted M. Faure while singing ; 
but en revanche, Mdme. Patti made herself heard not 
only throughout the room but even in Bow Street 
Police Court, where the police reports inform us a cat 
(called as witness in a case) happened to be squalling 
at the same time. The ensemble was indescribable. 

Miss Annie Stocken gave an Evening Concert at 
the Assembly Rooms, Kennington Park, on Wed- 
nesday. Miss Stocken played with great success Sir 
W. S. Bennett’s Chamber Trio in A major, for piano- 
forte, violin, and violoncello, with Mr. Alfred Bur- 
nett and Mr. Pettit; Mendelssohn’s Andante and 
Rondo Capriccioso, Beethoven’s Sonata in F major, 
Op. 24, for piano and violin, with Mr. Alfred 
Burnett; Schumann's Phantasiestucke, No. 3, 
Warum; and Weber’s Rondo, Perpetuo Mobile. 
The vocalists were Mdlle. Liebhart, Mdme. Thad- 
deus Wells, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Lewis 
Thomas. The room was full and the audience 
gratified. 

On Monday Mdlle. Helene Heermann and Herr 
Hugo Heermann gave their first Matinée at St. 
George’s Hall, with the following well selected 
program. Sonata, (E flat Op. 12) for piano and 
violin, (Beethoven) Mdlle. Brandes and Herr 
Heermann; Arioso, (‘‘ Prophet’) “‘ Ah mon fils,” 
(Meyerbeer) Mdme. Viardot Garcia; Solo, harp, 
** Fantaisie Originale,” (Parish Alvars) Mdlle. Heer- 
mann; Duet, ‘‘ Saper vorrei se m’ami,” (Haydn) 
Mdme. Viardot Garcia and Mdlle. Regan; Solo, 
violin, Concertstiick, (Vieuxtemps) Herr Heermann ; 
Vieilles Chansons (16th Century), Mdme Viardot 
Garcia ; (a.) Des abends, (Schumann) Solos, piano (b.) 
Lied ohne Worte, (Mendelssohn) (c.) Presto (A major,) 
(Scarlatti) Mdlle. Brandes; Aria, ‘ Rodelinda,” 
(Handel) Mdlle. Regan ; Solo violin (a.) Berceuse, 
(Mdme. Viardot Garcia) (b.) Am Springquell, (David) 
Herr Heermann; Three songs from the ‘‘ Fair maid 
of the mill,” (Schubert) Mdlle. Regan; Solo, harp, 
(a) Le réve, (Godefroid( (b.) Danse des Sylphes, 








She displaysa bright and pleasant yoice, and was 





Mdlle. Heermann. The various pieces were got 


He also played Silas’s | through capitally, and the numerous and fashion- 
charmingly-written gavotte in E minor, and his | 
own mazurka in EF flat, a well written and skilfully | 


able audience were enthusiastic in their applause. 
A morning concert given by Miss Alice Ryall took 


Both of these last-named pieces | place on Saturday, at the Queen’s Concert Rooms, 
were played by desire, and were given by the| Hanover Square. 
highly accomplislied pianist upon the occasion of | successfully executed :—Duet, 


The following program was 
“Parigi o cara,” 


| (Verdi) Miss Alice Ryall and Mr. E. Lloyd; Tema 


con variazione, (pianoforte and violoncello,) (Men. 
delssohn) Mr. Walter Macfarren and Mr. Pettit; 
Two Swedish songs, ‘‘ My heart and lute,” ‘“* My 
dearest, thou hast bound me,” Miss Rebecca Jewell; 
Prayer, Op. 46, (Dr. Hiller) Mdlle. Drasdil; Solo 


clarinet, Mr. Lazarus; ‘Song, Una _ furtiva 
Jagrima,” (‘ Elisir d’Amor”) (Donizetti) Mr. E. 


Lloyd; Solo pianoforte, (Lieder ohne Worte,) (Men- 
delssohn) Mr. Walter Macfarren; Songs, ‘ Bird 
and Maiden,” (Spohr) ‘Pack clouds,” (G. A. 
Macfarren) Miss Alice Ryall; Clarinet obbligato, 
Mr. Lazarus; Duo concertante, (pianoforte and 
harmonium,) dedicated to Sir Julius Benedict, 
(J. Hallett Sheppard) Mr. Hallett Sheppard and Mr, 
Oscar Edwards. Trio, ‘Hearts feel tha; 





love thee” (‘ Athalie,”) (Mendelssohn) Miss Alice 
Ryall, Miss Rebecca Jewell, and Malle. Drasdil i 
Trio, (pianoforte, clarinet and violoncello) (Beet- 
hoven) Mr. Walter Macfarren, Mr. Lazarus, and 
Mr. Pettit; Song, ‘‘La dea del lago,”’ (Donizetti) 
Miss Rebecca Jewell; Song, ‘ The wrecked hope,” 
(Barnby) Malle. Drasdil; Solo piahoforte, (a) 
Berceuse “ Golden Slumbers,” (Walter Macfarren) 
(b) Second Tarentella, Mr. Walter Macfarren ; 
Song, ‘‘ Good-night, beloved,” (Balfe) Mr. E. Lloyd ; 
Song, ‘ Zeffiretti lusinghieri,” (Mozart) Miss Alice 
Ryall; Duettino, “Ah dove, ah dove se ?” 
(Coccia) Miss Alice Ryall and Miss Rebecca Jewell. 
The concert was attended by a fashionable audience ; 
Miss Alice Ryall’s pleasing voice made itself 
appreciated in the morceaux set down to her, 
and she was well applauded. Miss Jewell and 
the other artists are favourably known to the 
concert-going world, and were uniformly successful. 

One of Mr. Henry Leslie’s concerts took place 
this week. No tickets reached us: we are thus 
absolved from detailed notice. 








THE THEATRES. 





At the St. James’s we have had a visit from our 
old and esteemed friend ‘* Milky White,” who “ rises 
like an exhalation” in all parts of the town by 
turns, and whenever and wherever he appears, is 
always welcome. Meantime why does not Mr. 
Craven give us another drama or two as good as 
this? Surely time and reflection are alone necessary 
for such an achievement. The walk which he 
occupies as a dramatic writer is a humble one, but 
no one ever better understood the nature of the soil 
which he had to work. His humour although rough 
and somewhat practical is graphic and thoroughly 
native (we have before said that no one can possibly 
charge Mr. Craven with helping himself to his 
neighbour’s wares, either foreign or English). Then, 
the strong touch of humanity in the above piece 
will always make it interesting to the intelligent 
playgoers. Mr. Lionel Brough’s Dicky Duggs is 
an inimitable bit of clownishness. He is the yokel 
pur sang. 

Dr. Westland Marston’s new comedy, ‘‘ Lamed for 
Life,” was brought out at the Royalty Theatre on 
Monday. The Royalty is now under the manage- 
ment of Mr. W. H. C. Nation—a circumstance to 
which the audience are indebted for a farce as well 
as a few dozen songs “imitated from the French by 
W. H. C. Nation,” and profusely scattered about the 
evening’s performance. Dr. Marston’s comedy, 
however, is the most noticeable production at the 
Royalty. The piece derives its name from a deed of 
heroism performed by John Cleveland, which has 
left him maimed. He has leaped from the upper 
room of a burning house to save a child’s life, and 
has permanently injured his legs. His infirmity 
renders him morbidly afraid of wooing the girl he 
loves—a relative of the child in question. But he 
resolves to save her from unworthy lovers, and re- 
spectively foils a fraudulent banker and a lively but 
vacuous swell. The banker turns out to be the 
father of the child; and ultimately, as Cleveland’s 
bashfulness increases, his lady-love has to court 
him, and confess that she has loved him all along. 
This consummation brings the play to an end. 
‘“*Lamed for Life” is not a remarkable piece ; it is 
clumsy as to construction, and the hero’s character 
vapid and irritating. His crutches, too, are an eye- 
sore on the stage. But the literary merits of the 
piece are in excess of its dramatic claims: in some 
parts the dialogue rises to poetry, in others it 
sparkles in repartee. Well acted, it would have 
abundant chances, but the resources of the present 
Royalty company are unequal to this demand. The 
playbill is eked out with a farce and a burlesque, 
including the mentioned ‘imitations from the 
French.” Neither of these productions calls for 
notice. 

At the Standard, a sensational drama, entitled, 
‘* Forsaken,” has been produced, which the bills tell 
us has an extensive provincial reputation. It was 
played with some success a year or two ago at the 
East London Theatre. The story, although not 





new, is not without interest. A wealthy banker 
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turns his daughter out of doors for marrying one of 
his clerks, who dies, leaving an infant son. Mother 
and child are encountered in the streets at night by 
an itinerant half-idiotized mendicant, who, being 
possessed of some of the milk of human kindness, 
persuades the poor young lady to deposit her infant 
in the Foundling Hospital, which being done, she 
drops dead with cold, starvation, and ill-usage. 
Fifteen years now elapse, end we find the boy just 
dismissed from the hospital, and employed in a saw 
mill. Meanwhile, the banker has a nephew am- 
bitious of inheriting his uncle’s property, and having 
been rejected as a suitor to the young lady, is now 
again seeking for the means to remove this obstacle 
to his designs; but fortune having favoured him 
through the pride and cruelty of her parent, he is 
now in full possession of the object of his wishes in 
being the partner of his uncle and the inheritor of 
his fortune. But discovering that the boy still 
lives, he resolves to destroy him. He suborns an 
engineer of the saw mill, who undertakes to effect 
his employer’s purpose thus: the scene is the 
inside of: the mill; the men are at meals and the 
lad is alone. A sudden blow from the assassin 
stuns him. He is then stretched upon a plank 
connected with the machinery, which, being set in 
motion, is seen carrying the boy into the midst of 
the wheels, where in a moment he will be crushed 
to atoms. He is saved by his old protector, the 
half-crazy mendicant, who has been his steady 
friend ever since his night-rescue in the streets. 
In the last act we have the two conspirators again 
plotting to get rid of the boy. A story is invented, 
but in vain, that he has run away and embarked 
for America. The last scene is a churchyard by 
moon-light, where the banker, now repentant, comes 
to visit his daughter’s tomb, and the boy and his 
friend have come to hide themselves. The villains 
having traced them here, now come armed to con- 
summate their purpose; but the boy has been 
missed, suspicion is awakened, and his friends 
being on the alert, rush in and secure the 
delinquents, the banker being made happy by the 
discovery of his grandson. The"drama is a fair 
one enough of its class. The best scene, as the 
reader may surmise, is that of the projected murder 
of the boy in the saw mill. The interest does not 
flag in the main action, but the ‘‘ comic business” 
might be judiciously curfailed. Of the performers 
the most noticeable are Mr. Marchant as the men- 
dicant, and Mr. Tyars as the villain engineer. The 
make-up of this latter gentleman was equal to 
his acting, for a more dirty, raffish, squalid-looking 
villain we never saw on the stage. 





THE HANDEL FESTIVAL. 





The preliminary public rehearsal for this festival 
takes place as we go to press. ‘To our previous 
remarks on this grand gathering a few details may 
be added. These festivals have excited more and 
more interest ever since the first, in 1857, in antici- 
pation of the one held, two years later, to celebrate 
the hundredth anniversary of Handel’s death. How 
much the result is owing to the improved means of 
acoustic effect devised year after year by the active 
managers, whose efforts have been unceasing, and 
successful in proportion, need hardly be said. The 
Festival which occupies Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday in next week, and for which the rehearsal is 
held to-day, is the fourth since it was decided to 
hold the meetings triennially. 

We may refer in advance to some improvements 
suggested and carried out since the last Handel 
Festival with a view to the concentration of sound— 
a matter, under such exceptional conditions, of the 
highest importance. First, there is an expedient, 
which was never tried till now, in the shape ofa 
new roof or velarium of thick canvas at the top of 
the transept, immediately under the springing of 
the great arch. This will in a great measure 
prevent the sound from wandering up into the 
capacious dome, and thus enable those seated on 
the raised benches at the back of the transept to 
hear the orchestra, chorus, and solo singers nearly, 
if not quite, as well as those accommodated with 
places in the front. Secondly, the upper part of 





the new Opera Theatre, constructed since the last 
Handel Festival, will add materially to the resonance 
of that part of the transept in which it is situated. 
The side screens cutting off the nave from the 
transept, and thus, as it were, to a certain extent, 
turning the transept into an isolated concert hall, a 
successful innovation in 1868, will be retained. 
Improvements have been made in the organ, 
including several new stops ; the old work has been 
thoroughly repaired ; the large reed pipes have been 
newly cast, and the entire instrument completed, 
according tq the scale of its original design. Lastly, 
in compliance with a suggestion from Sir Michael 
Costa, an addition has been contrived in the front 
of the orchestra, calculated not merely to facilitate 
general arrangements, but to place the band in a 
more compact and easily controllable position. 

The orchestra will, as on former occasions, consist 
of upwards of 4000 singers and players, the chorus 
being selected from among the members of the 
Sacred Marmonic Society, which has played a lead- 
ing part in the progress and development of the 
meetings, from the choral societies in our most 
musical towns, and from the choirs of our cathedrals 
where music is most seriously cared for. Although, 
doubtless, the choral singers might be furnished 
by the capital and suburbs unassisted, it is wise to 
enlist the services of amateurs and professors from 
all parts of the country, and thus to make the 
Festival a really national affair; more especially 
inasmuch as the music of Handel is studied and 
loved not alone in London, but all over the kingdom, 
the inhabitants of the ‘ Principality ’’ themselves, 
of recent years, having abandoned their exclusive- 
ness in favour of the great Saxon. That the instru- 
mental division of the orchestra will be on a scale of 
unexceptional efficiency the fact of Sir Michael 
Costa being conductor is sufficient guarantee. 
Every practised player, and every amateur of known 
experience, will be in its ranks—from the Crystal 
Palace, from the Italian Operas, from the Phil- 
harmonic Societies, &c.; and a force as perfect in 
every department as it will be numerically strong 
may be counted on. What may be effected by such 
a combination, under the unbending will and 
energetic direction of such a director—born com- 
mander of legions of singers and players—has been 
shown over and over again. 

The principal singers are Mdlle Tietjens, Mes- 
dames Rudersdorff, Lemmens-Sherrington, Sinico, 
Trebelli-Bettini, and Patey, Signori Foli and 
Agnesi, Messrs. Kerr Gedge, Vernon Rigby, Cum- 
mings, Santley, and Sims Reeves. The program, 
in its most essential points, is similar to the pro- 
gram of 1868. The ‘ Messiah” is to be given on 
Monday and “ Israel in Egypt” on Friday. Even 
more interesting to amateurs is Wednesday’s miscel- 
laneous selection, so constituted as to exhibit his 
genius in all its varied phases. It comprises 
examples, choral and solo, from ‘‘ Athaliah,’’ his 
third English oratorio; “ Judas Maccabeus,” his 
12th; “ Joshua,” his 14th; ‘‘ Solomon,” his 15th; 
and “ Jephtha,” his 18th; together with excerpts 
from ‘‘ Ezio,” “‘ Orlando,” and ‘ Alcina” (25th 27th, 
and 30th Italian operas), three pieces from the 4th 
ode, “ L’Allegro ed il Pensieroso,’’ and the first 
grand concerto for organ, with orchestral accompani- 
ments, to be played by Mr. W. Best. A more varied 
and interesting program of its kind could not readily 
have been made out. It provides, moreover, for 
each of the chief solo singers an excellent oppor- 
tunity of display. 

One gentleman will be missed from the present 
Handel Festival, the late general manager of the 
Crystal Palace, Mr. Robert K. Bowley, who first 
suggested the idea, and carried it out with the onergy 
for which he was remarkable. Through Mr. Bowley 
the great influence of the Sacred Harmonic Society 
was brought to bear upon the Handel Festivals ; and 
he organised the ‘‘ London Contingent,” in Exeter 
Hall. 








THE RIGHT TO HISS. 





Lewis v. CLIFTON. 
This case, which came on for hearing in the 
Court of Exchequer was an action brought by Mr. 
Leopold David Lewis, a solicitor, of Sise Lane, City, 
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against Mr. Ernest Clifton, the manager of the 
Queen’s Theatre, Long Acre, for the recovery of 
damages for assault and wrongful imprisonment 
and malicious prosecution. Mr. Serjeant Parry 
and Mr. Gates, instructed by Messrs. Gadsen and 
Treherne, Bedford Row, were for the plaintiff, and 
Mr. Henry James, Q.C., and Mr. Wills, instructed 
by Messrs. Lewis and Lewis, were for the de- 
fendant. 

In opening the case, Mr. Serjeant Parry briefly 
stated the facts, and explained that there were 
two counts against the defendant, that of assault 
and wrongful imprisonment, and that of a 
malicious prosecution. 

Mr. Lewis, the plaintiff, was called, and stated 
that on the 17th of April he paid and went into 
the pit of the Queen’s Theatre to witness the per- 
formance of “Joan of Arc.” He alleged that 
about the middle of the performance there was 
some noise and confusion on the stage, and lots 
of people could not hear. He called out ‘‘ Speak 
up.” When he had done so, P. C. Bampton, 381 
E., tapped him on the shoulder, and requested 
him to be quiet. Plaintiff observed that he hada 
right to do what he had done, and he again called 
upon the performers to “‘speak up.” He was 
then brutally dragged out of the pit by the officer 
and some person connected with the theatre down 
stairs into the street. During this time he had 
never been on his feet. He was taken to Bow 
Street Police Station, where he was detained until 
Mr. Clifton arrived to prefer the charge, when he 
was locked up in a cell for three hours. He 
offered £5 for bail, which was refused, but at 
three o’clock he was liberated on his own recogni- 
sances. He appeared before Mr. Vaughan, at 
Bow Street Police Court, the next morning, when 
the charge was dismissed. Plaintiff at once in- 
structed bis solicitors to bring the present action. 

Cross-examined—Said that he did not resist the . 
police. He was informed that it was against their 
rules to take money, and that bail must be sent 
for. Plaintiff accordingly sent for bail, but was 
locked up in a cell in the meanwhile. 

Re-examined—Said he was dragged upon his 
back from the pit to the street. When he was 
thus seized a row commenced in the Theatre, and 
the performance wus stopped, but not before. 
There were cries of ‘Turn him out!” “Leave 
him alone!” &c. 

Mr. George R. Sims said that he was a stranger 
to Mr. Lewis, and was present in the pit on the 
evening in question. He simultaneously with the 
plaintiff cried ‘‘Speak up!” as there was such a 
noise upon the stage. He saw Mr. Lewis seized 
as had been described. <A disturbance arose, 
and witness quitted his seat. A person connected 
with the theatre said to him, ‘Stand back ; you 
are a lot of persons from other theatres come 
here to make a noise.” 

Cross-examined—Said he knew Mr. Lewis by 
sight, and knew him to be a literary man. Had 
seen his portrait in a paper called The Mask. 

Mr. & Trevor Twiss, who was with the last 
witness at the time, gave similar evidence. He 
said that the performance was dragging, and the 
actors were inaudible. In his opinion Mr. Lewis 
acted quite right in saying ‘‘ Speak up!” 

Cross-examined—The plaintiff was taken out 
in a “spirited way.” He used the term dragging 
to anything that was “slow.” ‘‘ Joan of Arce” 
was slow to his mind. He volunteered to give 
evidence, in consequence of an advertisement he 
had seon in the paper requiring witnesses of the 
assault to come forward. 

Police-sergeant Woodcock, E 26, was called, 
and produced the charge-sheet. He was acting 
inspector on the night of the 17th April. He 
remembered Mr. Lewis being brought in by 
Police-constable Bampton and Sergeant Marlow. 
A Mr. Jacobs, from the Queen's ''heatre, came in 
shortly afterwards. Witness asked Bampton 
what the charge was, and he replied that Mr. 
Clifton would be there soon. Mr. Clifton arrived, 
and the plaintiff was charged with creating a 
disturbance in the theatre. Witness asked 
Bampton if he intended charging Mr. Lewis with 
the assault upon him, and he replied ‘“ No,” 
because he was not sure whether the assault was 
done intentionally or not. (Laughter.) Mr. 
Lewis was in the dock at the station all this 
while. He said to Mr. Clifton, ‘Surely you will 
not sign such a paltry charge as this?” and Mr. 
Clifton replied that he was compelled to, as a dis- 
turbance in the theatre could not be allowed. 

Cross-examined—Said he had not been sus- 
pended in consequence of this affair. He had 
been removed from one station toanother. That 
was for taking a wrong charge—an improperly- 
worded charge. It should have been “ creating 
a disturbance ‘outside,’” and not ‘ inside’ the 
theatre. 
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Inspector Huntley deposed that the constable, 
Bawpton, was employed by the Queen’s Theatre. 
He was not paid direetly by them. The money 
was paid over to the police authorities. The 
constable had since been removed from the 
theatre in consequence of the charge against 
Mr. Lewis. 

That being the case for the plaintiff. 

Mr. James proceeded to address the Jury for 
the defence. He held that Mr. Clifton was in no 
way responsible for what had occurred up to the 
time of his signing the charge-sheet. He con- 
tended that Mr. Clifton never did prosecute, and 
ghowed no malice. 

At the conclusion of the learned counsel's ad- 
dress, the court adjourned until Monday, June 
the 5th, at ten o'clock, shortly after which his 
Lordship took his seat, and the following evidence 
for the defence was taken :— 

Mr. Ernest ©litton, manager of the Queen’s 
Theatre, Long Acre, stated that on the evening 
in question, when the alleged assault took place, 
he was in the manager’s room. He was not con- 
sulted to give directions on the subject, in fact 
was not aware that any disturbance had taken 
place. He was coming down stairs, having been 
in his room a couple of hours, when he was met 
by Bampton, the constable. He then learned 
that the plaintiff had been removed from tbe 
theatre, and Bampton requested him (witness) to 
go to Bow Street Police Station. There he saw 
Mr. Lewis and Sergeant Woodcock. Witness was 
informed that Mr. Lewis had been creating a 
disturbance. Mr. Lewis asked whether he (wit- 
ness intended to sign such a paltry charge, and 
he replied, ‘ We cannot have any disturbances in 
the theatre, and I am compelled to do so.” He 
did not suggest the words on the charge-sheet, 
and had nothing whatever to do with the framing 
of the charge. He did not make any statement 
about insisting upon charging Mr. Lewis. He 
certainly had no malice against him. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Parry, said— 
When he attended the Police Court the next day 
(although he did not give evidence), he knew 
nothing of what had occurred except what he had 
heard. He was employed as manager by the 
proprietor of the theatre. The theatre was, 
however, licensed to him (witness) by the Lord 
Chamberlain, and he was actual and responsible 
manager. 

John Wicks, the money-taker at the pit en- 
trance of the Queen’s Theatre, who was rebuked 
by Mr. Serjeant Parry for assuming sundry airs 
and graces while giving his evidence, examined 
by Mr. Wills, said that he first saw Mr. Lewis on 
the night referred to, talking to, and annoying, 
two young ladies on a seat behind him, and they 
were obliged to move from him. He then heard 
the plaintiff several times say, ‘‘ Speak up,” when 
there was no necessity for so doing. He was 
asked to be quiet, and was ultimately removed 
by the constable Bampton, whom he kieked and 
assaulted. 

Mr. Morris Jacobs, assistant-manager, deposed 
that the plaintiff was creating a disturbance 
during the “Well Scene,” which was not a 
“carpenter scene,” and there was no noise upon 
the stage. He himself directed Bampton to 
remove Mr. Lewis, who resisted violently. 

Police-Constable Bampton was called, and re- 
iterated the statements already made on behalf 
of the defence. He said he received no commu- 
nication or directions from Mr. Clifton whatever. 

By Mr. Baron Pigott—I suffer no pecuniary 
loss in reference to my pay by being transferred 
from duty at the theatre. 

Mr. Serjeant Parry—He would only miss the 
little perquisites, such as ginger-beer, or some- 
thing of that sort, which policemen occasionally 
get at theatres. (Laughter.) 

Mr. South, an architect at Westminster, de- 
posed that the plaintiff made an unnecessary 
disturbance on the night of the 17th April. 
Witness believed that he also used strong 
language towards the officers who attempted to 
remove him. There were loud cries of ‘Turn 
him out.” 

By consent of his Lordship Mr. Lewis was re- 
called, and emphatically denied that he used 
strong language, or that he annoyed two young 
lidies behind him. 

This concluded the case for the defence. 

Mr. Henry James, addressing the Jury, said he 
protested against Mr. Clifton being held responsible 
for what had taken place in the theatre up to the 
time of his signing the sheet. (He Mr. James) 
did not know whether it was perhaps because Mr. 
Lewis's pieces had been rejected at the Queen's, or 
that the picture of him in “ The Mask” had made 
him so critical in the Theatre that evening. Mr. 
James alluded to the fact that plaintiff had 








advertised for his witnesses, and called attention 
to the occasional temporary noises which must 
occur on the stage when there was such elaborate 
scenery to be prepared as at the Queen’s. 

Mr. Serjeant Parry, replying to the whole case, 
said that, with respect to the witnesses for the 
defence, there was not a single independent one. 
They were either persons connected with the 
theatre, or their friends. There was no doubt 
that Mr. Lewis said ‘‘ Speak up!” but then he had 
as much right to dosoif he could not hear as the 
Judge or Jury had a right to tell a witness to 
speak londer if he spoke inaudibly. Even if 
plaintiff chose to hiss, supposing the piece was 
bad, or the actors acted badly, he had a right to 
doso. Managers were not employed to regulate 
whether the audience was to hiss or’ applaud. 
It was proved by many of the witnesses that the 
plaintiff had said “ I want to hear Mr. Taylor's 
text.” There was a disturbance on the stage 
which ought not to have been, and he had a right 
to hear. He (Mr. Serjeant Parry) remembered a 
time when there were far greater demonstrations 
in a theatre than merely telling an actor to speak 
up. It was true that some people had said 
“Turn him out,” but others had said ‘‘ Leave him 
alone.” Mr. Clifton was not merely the osten- 
sible but actual and responsible Manager. Mr. 
Lewis was fortunately in such a position that 
money was no object to him; and had Mr. 
Clifton offered an apology, and some small com- 
pensation, which Mr. Lewis would have bestowed 
upon some charity, there would have been an end 
of the matter. Now, as the case had come before 
the Court, he trusted the Jury would, if they 
thought fit, award such damages as would be a 
lesson to Theatrical Managers for the future. 

Mr. Baron Pigott then proceeded to sum up the 
whole of the case. He called attention to Mr. 
Vaughan’s remarks at Bow Street, viz., whether 
the circumstance of Mr. Lewia being turned out 
of the theatre was not quite sufficient without his 
being locked up, and charged at the Police Court. 

The Jury, without leaving the bor, returned a 
verdict for the defendant on the first count, a 
Juror remarking that they thought what had 
occurred in the theatre the plaintiff had brought 
upon himself; and a verdict on the second count 
for the plaintiff—damages 40s. 

Mr. Gates gave notice of appeal for a fresh trial, 
on the grounds of the verdict being given against 
= weight of evidence and misdirection of the 

ury. 


Mr. Baron Pigott said he must consider that. 





ANOTHER PISTOL CHARGE. 








Mr. James Payne Morgan, a gentlemanly-looking 
young man, was brought, on Monday, before Mr. 
Flowers, on a warrant, charged with attempting to 
shoot Mr. Herbert Chatteris, on Friday last. 

Mr. Herbert Chatteris, the prosecutor, deposed 
that he resided at €8, Guilford Street, Russell 
Square, and was owner of ‘ Calvert’s patent- 
recorder,’ an invention to test the honesty of check- 
takers and money-takers at theatres and other 
places of exhibition. He made the acquaintance of 
defendant at Easter, 1870, and had entered into 
partnership with him for the production and pro- 
motion of the patent. He ‘agreed to purchase half 
the patent at £1500, and witness’s father advanced 
him £1200. Bills of exchange and securities were 
given by the defendant, which proved to be valueless, 
and disputes arose between them, witness being 
most anxious to get the money to pay back his 
father’s advance. After detailing certain trans- 
actions of this nature, witness proceeded to say 
that on Friday last he received a message from 
defendant, asking him to meet Mr. Nichols (the 
partner of witness’s father) upon business matters. 
Witness went to defendant’s lodgings, at 15, Upper 
Woburn Place, and was accompanied by a young 
lady, Miss Madigan, to whom he was paying his 
addresses. On being admitted into defendant’s 
room, he saw that Mr. Nichols was not there, and 
he was entrapped. The defendant locked the door, 
pulled out his pistol (a seven-barrelled revolver 
which he always carried about with him), and swore 
he would take his life if he did not sign a paper then 
lying upon the table. Witness refused, and desired 
him to unlock the door. He heard the pistol 
“click.” He called to the lady outside, and event- 
ually the door was opened. 

Frances Madigan, a singer at Covent Garden 
Theatre, deposed that she was engaged to be 
married to complainant, with the sanction of his 
father. During the last fortnight he has been 
lodging in the same house. Witness lived with her 
chaperon. On the day in question witness accom- 


panied complainant to the house of defendant, and 








| received three, and of the certificates, 133. 
| first prize this year is taken by a disciple of the 


had been there only a few minutes when she heard 
an altercation between them about some jewellery or 
something, and complainant called to her, saying 
that defendant had threatened to shoot him. She 
had noticed that the door was locked, and she asked 
the servant if Mr. Nichols was inside. On hearing 
the disturbance she sent for a policeman. 

Henry Collins deposed that he was valet to 
Messrs. Chatteris and Morgan when they lived 
together, but was now in the employ of Mr. Morgan 
only. On Monday last the defendant sent him out 
for a box of cartridges—100. 

Cross-examined: Witness had never bought 
cartridges before, but had often seen the pistol 
lying about. It was usually loaded, and was 
generally left on the dressing table. The defendant 
was not in the habit of carrying it about with him. 
It was usually in the charge of witness. 

Mr. Williams for the defendant, urged that a 
more paltry charge had never been preferred; it 
being quite obvious that if Mr. Morgan had even the 
slightest intention to shoot the prosecutor, his former 
friend and partner, he would havedoneso. Nothing 
more was intended than a threat used to induce 
Mr. Chatteris to retract certain calumnious state- 
ments made by him detrimental to his (defendant’s) 
character. It was absurd to represent that he 
expected to see Mr. Nichols at the defendant’s 
lodgings. He went there, hearing that there would 
be a row; he took the young lady, like a gallant 
fellow to protect him—and, moreover, it had been 
shown that, in anticipation of such a row, he had 
actually stolen into defendant’s room and withdrawn 
the cartridges from his pistol a day or two before the 
interview in question. Mr. Williams called tho 
following witnesses : 

Mrs. Mann, landlady of the house in Woburn 
Place, deposed that the prosecutor and defendant 
used to live there together, and were great friends. 
They were there together a week ago. When Mr. 
Chatteris was in the house on Friday last, witness 
said to defendant, ‘‘I hope you have not got your 
pistol with you?” He said he had not, and witness 
saw it afterwards in Mr. Morgan’s bed-room. The 
defendant had not the pistol in his possession 
during his interview with Mr. Chatteris. 

Emma Bird, servant in the employ of last wit- 
ness, swore that she also saw the pistol in defend- 
ant’s bed-room while the dispute was taking place 
with Mr. Chatteris. 

Mr. Flowers (to complainant): Are you quite 
certain that the defendant really had a pistol in 
his hand when he threatened to shoot you? 

Mr. Chatteris: I am quite certain of it. 

Mr. Williams said a brass-mounted pocket-book 
had been taken for a pistol the other day in this 
very court. 

Mr. Flowers: Yes, I was thinking of that. If, 
however, the prosecutor swears that a pistol was 
presented to him I cannot very well withdraw it 
from a jury. Possibly, the prosecutor would not 
object to bail being taken. 

After some contention. between the legal gentle- 
men upon the subject of bail (Mr. Lewis having re- 
minded the court that defendant had threatened to 
shoot the prosecutor at the first opportunity), 

Mr. Flowers said the application might be made 
to the Judge at Chambers, and committed defend- 
ant for trial. 





Socrery or Arts Music Examrnations.—These are 
the only open examinations within reach of the 
ordinary musical student. That in the Theory of 
Music is conducted by Mr. John Hullah; that in 


Elementary Musical Composition by Mr. G. A. Mac- 


farren. Tonic Sol-fa pupils have, during the last 
five years obtained nine out of the ten prizes granted 
by Mr. Hullah; and this is the more remarkable as 
the examination is conducted strictly according to 
the Old Notation and Nomenclature, Mr. Hullah him- 
self making no secret of his disbelief in the sound- 
ness of the Tonic Sol-fa method. The aggregate 
number of certificates of all kinds granted by Mr. 
Hullah during the past five years is 328, and 206 of 
these have gone to Tonic Sol-fa pupils. The lists 
just published show that they have this year taken 
both prizes, and 50 out of the 73 certificates awarded. 
Three years ago the Society of Arts were induced by 
the Tonic Sol-faists—on the understanding that the 
latter should bear all extra expenses—to take up Mr. 
Maefarren’s examination in musical composition. 
This has proved a success; 142 certificates having 
been granted and four prizes. Of the prizes, pupils 
trained in Tonic Sol-fa works on harmony have 
The 


ordinary notation, and Tonic Sol-faists take 50 out 
of the 55 certificates, 
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REVIEWS. 

“ Joshua Marvel.” By B. L. Farszox. Author of 
“Grif.” In three volumes. London: Tinsley 
Brothers. 1871. 

It is not given to every novelist to interest his 
educated readers in the lives and struggles, the joys 
and sorrows of the poor. We say educated readers, 
because that is the only class which will put up 
with stories about humble people. Writers for the 
million whose literature comes in penny numbers 
and with illustrations, know their patrons too well 
to loiter about courts and alleys and cottages and 
mews. They lead them at once into the best 
society, introduce them to dukes and to ladies of 
blue bloed, and familiarise them with descriptions 
(more or less inaccurate) of garden-parties and 
gaming-tables and other resources of the cream of the 
eream. In fact it is only readers above the status 
of the million who can be induced to interest them- 
selves in scenes drawn from low life; and even of 
these the interest cannot always be guaranteed. 
The truth is that humble surroundings require to 
be very carefully handled not to alienate sympathy 
by their sordidness. There is nothing attractive in 
the atmosphero of an overcrowded court. There is 
exceedingly little poetry in the lives of people 
whose existence is a struggle from morning to 
night, whose labour is hard and monotonous, and 
whose intellectual resources are mostly bounded by 
the public-house. We do not say but that the 
virtues may flourish in the lowest abode; but it is 
mental not moral attractiveness of which we speak. 
It is only by strongly idealising such people that an 
author can bring his readers en rapport with his 
theme. He must invest these subjects of his with 
a poeticalness of thought and action which ordinarily 
they do not possess. He must leave out, not the 
humility of their lives, but the dirt and discomfort ; 
the moral obliquity and general squalor. In short 
he must act as the dramatic manager who in 
placing before his audience a pauper’s garret, is 
careful not to reproduce the invariable accompani- 
ments of such misery which} would only make 
realism revolting. 

Mr. Farjeon has followed this plan. His wood- 
turner’s house at Stepney, though the wood-turner’s 
income is thirty-eight shillings a week, is perfectly 
charming. It is the sort of place where Pater- 
familias might go and stay a month, instead of 
taking his girls to Hastings or Brighton. It is 
entirely free from the least suspicion of discomfort. 
The occupants talk perfect grammar, and express 
themselves rhetorically. Here the boys are hand- 
some and fearless, and the girls lovely. They love 
with an intensity of passion but with the utmost 
psychical refinement. They pale and flush and 
quiver and coo, in the various stages of their love- 
making, just like the sensitive heroes and heroines of 
a higher social range. Life in Stepney is all couleur 
de rose: even the villains though unmistakeable 
scoundrels without a softening shade, are polished 
as to their lives and diction. The worst of them— 
a Lascar who has no name, and sleeps in outhouses 
and in the streets, and stabs people on the smallest 
provocation—has a command of English and a grace 
of style which would do credit to the most precise 
gouvernante in Bayswater. 

Still, the book is undeniably an interesting one. 
The first volume is idyllic, the second and third 
Sensational. In the first we are taken to the boyish 
home of Joshua Marvel, the son of a poor mechanic, 
and are made acquainted with the devoted attach- 
ment between Joshua and acrippled lad about his 
own age named Dan. The force and poetry of this 
friendship lift it into an exalted sentiment, and fur- 
nish some of the pleasantest pages of the novel. 
Dan’s quick brain and curious culture are in inverse 
proportion to his maimed limbs. He has a knack 
of training birds and making them perform tricks ; 
and on this subject we have some highly improbable 
but very amusing description. Tomtits and canaries 
attain a cultivation unknown to tomtits and canaries 
that ever flourished before. Dan has a sister, a re- 
markably beautiful girl, with whom Joshua strikes 
up a boy’s attachment; but his affections are shared 
between her and another beautiful girl, Minnie 





Kindred, the daughter of a broken-down old actor 
whom he rescues from the persecutions of street- 
boys. Ellen, Dan’s sister, is sweet and gentle; 
Minnie passionate and devoted; “Ellen is like a 
lake, but Minnie like the sea.” Joshua Marvel 
decides upon becoming a sailor, and sets out for a 
four years’ voyage. At the end of that time he 
returns, to fall on the threshold of his parents’ door, 
stabbed in the neck. A Lascar, whom he had pre- 
viously thrashed for insulting a woman, is respon- 
sible for the deed; but his employer in assassination 
is one Solomon Fewster, instigated thereto by 
jealousy, Solomon being in love with Ellen and 
fearing Joshua’s influence with her. Joshua does 
not die, but owes his life to Minnie, who on opening 
the door has pressed her lips to the wound and 
stopped the effusion of blood. Fewster’s fears are 
realized; Joshua proposes to Ellen, is accepted, 
marries her, and sails away on his second voyage. 
But Minnie, the devoted and impulsive girl, who 
has never known a mother’s counsels, rashly follows 
him to sea, loving him passionately, and ignorant 
that he is married. She procures the situation of 
maid to the captain’s wife; and in the same ship 
goes the Lascar, whose design on Joshua’s life has 
previously failed. 

Here we have all the elements of sensation, and 
Mr. Farjeon does not baulk expectations. In the 
second and third volumes he treats us to such inci- 
dents as enchain attention :—mutiny, wreck, slow 
starvation on a raft, landing of the survivors on a 
savage coast, and adventures among the savages. 
All this, together with the dastard attempts of the 
Lascar until death overtakes him, makes up some 
lively reading down to the end of poor Minnie and 
the return of Joshua, who settles down after all his 
escapes, to matrimony and wood turning. The 
story is told with admirable simplicity and direct- 
ness of narrative form. Mr. Farjeon wastes no 
time in getting on with what he has to tell; yet 
despite this directness, no one can accuse him of 
baldness of style. But he scatters his fancies and 
reflections as wayside flowers to be gathered en 
route, not as huge Landes, a barrier to progress. 
He is emphatically a genial writer, and his geniality 
is contagious. The delicacy with which his house- 
hold loves are drawn commands sympathy at once. 
There are passages which remind us of Dickens, 
though without Dickens’s mannerisms; and the old 
salt, Praiseworthy Meddler, is worthy of the hand 
which drew Captain Cuttle. All the personages 
have an individuality; but Dan and Minnie, the 
old sailor and Rough-and-ready the convict, stand 
prominently forth. Yet even the episodes are 
forcibly delineated. Altogether we can recom- 
mend Joshua Marvel as a tale likely to arouse 
and sustain attention—a novel of incident, but 
also a novel in which the subjective shades of 
character are by no means ignored—rather dwelt on 
in parts with the skill of an analyst and the tender- 
ness of one who loves his fellow-men. 





Goldthorne Hall: an English Tale during the reign 
of Louis Philippe, King of the French. By Erinz 
D’Or. London: William Mackintosh. 1871. 
This is a domestic tale of Anglo-Continental life, 

originally written, the author informs us, as a short 

story for one of the magazines and subsequently 
expanded. It avoids everything approaching to the 
sensational, and limits itself to a record of those 
hopes and fears, marrying and giving in marriage, 
paying money and receiving money, which make the 
life of most of us. It is infused with considerable 
feeling, and pleasantly moves among the ways of 
pretty French girls abroad and old English squires 
at home. The characters of Violette le Tour and 
her amiable cousins, Ada and Claire St. Ives, will 
commend themselves to readers of this class of 
fiction ; and there is also a jolly Admiral well drawn. 

The drawbacks of the book are its faulty French and 

faulty verse. But for these we could more unre- 

servedly praise Epine d’Or; but wrong genders are a 

decided blemish in a story which moves amid French 

scenes. If Epine d’Or writes her next tale entirely 
in English, and abandons all attempts at versifica- 
tion, she will yet do well. 





[Borscuirzkry.] 


Two-part School Songs. Second Set. 
forte guidance ad lib. 
Borscuitzky. 

These songs are intended for advanced singing 
classes, and are as well adapted to their purpose as 
the Kindergarten and similar compositions for 
younger students by the same composer. Fami- 
liarity with such music involves no slight skill in 
singing, and as means to an end these short songs 
are exceedingly good. 


With piano- 
Composed by J. F. 








(Cramer, Woop, & Co.] 


“The Reindeer Bells.’ Song. The Words by 

Freperic Enocn. Music by Henry Smarr. 

Mr. Smart has been equally happy in the words 
he has had to set, and in the manner in which he 
has accomplished his task. There is no straining 
after effect, but there is a good swing in the melody, 
which is seized upon at once by the hearer, The 
song is in G alternately major and minor, 6-8 time, 
the compass from B flat to F natural, 12 notes. 





[Exocn & Sons.] 


La Ronde du Sérail. 
HAYE. 


A little piéce de salon, conceived in the best taste, 
and well carried out. There are no questionable 
passages of mere brilliancy, but every note is meant 
to be played and to be heard. It is a useful piece 
for teaching purposes. 


Nocturne. Par L. L. Deta- 





Impromptu in E flat. Par L. L. Devamaye. 


A piece of legitimate pianoforte music, requiring 
a facile yet firm touch for its interpretation. It 
is a capital student’s piece, being calculated to im- 
prove the taste as well as the mechanism of the 
exceutant. 








[Guxn & Sons, Dusuin.] 


The Love Chase Galop. 

Harpy. 

A melodious galop of the usual form, and offer- 
ing another alternative with the thousand-and-one 
of its compeers. We do not admire the taste of 
adapting words to the Trio, andin this case the 
lines are very bad; the introduction of the “ah! 
ah!” on the cadence being simply absurd. 


Composed by Harry 





[McDowetu & Co.] 
Enchanting Pird. Valse de Salon. 

Par E. Souts. 

An elegant and melodious waltz movement, simply 
arranged, and the “ bird” notion not overdone. It 
is commendably short, and altogether will prove an 
interesting and useful piece for the moderately pro- 
ficient student who wants “ something to play.” 


Pour Piano. 





Gavotte Favorite de Marie-Antoinette (1774). 

Piano par Cu. Nrvstepr. 

This quaint and characteristic composition, the 
favourite of the unfortunate Queen of France, is 
capitally arranged for the pianoforte as we now have 
it, care being taken to preserve the spirit of the old 
dance-tune. There are very few compositions of 
this class which will bear resuscitation after the 
lapse of nearly a century; but in the present case 
there is a prospect of another lease of popularity, 
not only as a curious relic of the past, but from its 
intrinsic merits as a musical work. 


Pour 





The Gallant Cross of Red. Written and composed 
by J. L. Ricwarpson. 
A spirited song and chorus to a bold march 
melody, easily caught up and remembered, and 
likely to be popular. The valuable services rendered 


by the bearers of the Red Cross during the late war, 
are deserving of permanent lyrical recognition ; and 
the present song may serve to recall these services 
long after the immediate need of them has ceased. 
The song is set in B flat, common time, nine notes 
—D to E being the compass. 
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JUDAS MACCABZEUS. 
COMPOSED BY 
GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL. 
IN COMPLETE VOCAL SCORE. 
With Accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte. 
BY 
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LONDON: 
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THE STABAT MATER. 


COMPOSED BY 


ROSSINI. 





VOCAL SCORE, 


WITH PIANOFORTE OR ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT. 
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CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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THE MESSIAH. 


COMPOSED BY 


GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL. 


THE ACCOMPANIMENT ARRANGED FOR THE 
ORGAN OR PIANOFORTE 


BY 


WILLIAM HORSLEY, Mos. Bac. Oxon. 





. LONDON : 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
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THE CREATION, 


JOSEPH HAYDN. 


VOCAL SCORE WITH PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENT 
BY 


THE CHEVALIER NEUKOMM. 





The clear type and small size of this Ejition render it 
equally available for Vocalists and the Pianoforte, and as a 
handbook for the hearers ot the Oratorio. 
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> 


VERY kind of Printing, including Broadsides 
and Show Bills in any Colours, Programmes, 
Girculars, Cards, Music Printing from Type or 
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M.—Communications crossed. 
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BIRTH. 
At Ryde, Isle of Wight, on the 12th inst., the wife of Mr, 
W. Chalmers Masters, of a son. 











*." We cannot undertake to notice any Benefit 
Concerts which are not advertised in our 
columns, 
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tions for the Editor be addressed to 55, King- 
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Mr. Brinley Richards’s last matineé is announced 
for July 3. 

Mdmo. Anna Bishop is shortly expected in this 
country. 





Miss Madeline Schiller, the talented young pianist, 
is returning to England. 





Herr Roderick Benedix has finished a new comedy, 
in four acts, entitled ‘‘ Der Sohn der Hokerin.” 





The Drury Lane performance for the benefit of 
the Dramatic College will take place on the morning 
of Saturday next week. 

Mr. Daniel E. Bandman has arrived in New York, 
from San Francisco, accompanied by his wife, known 
on the English stage as Miss Milly Palmer. 





We have to record the death of Mr. Crew, of the 
well-known firm of Hopwood and Crew, music pub- 
lishers. His demise took place this week, the 
sudden effect of bronchitis. 

‘*‘ Maria Stuart von Schottland,” the first dramatic 
work of an officer of Uhlans, Lieut. von Wartenegg, 
which was very successful at Stuttgart, will be one 
of the novelties at the Vienna Burg-theater. 





Mr. Charles Mathews is likely to prolong for two 
years a stay in America, in course of which he will 
visit all portions of that continent. Subsequently 


he will return to London and take farewell of the 
stage, 
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We regret to hear that Mr. Buckstone, although 
in good bodily health, is suffering from inflam- 
mation of the eyes. His medical attendant, how- 
ever, states that a few days’ rest will enable the 
talented comedian to be at his post. 





All the Paris theatres will be reopened by the 20th, 
but permission will be refused to bring out any new 
pieces while Paris remains in a state of siege. The 
Opéra Comique begins again with ‘“* Zampa,” and 
the Folies Dramatiques with the ‘‘ Petit Faust.” 





Max Strakosch, the impresario of New York, is 
forming an opera troupe to give performances in 
various American cities. Mdlle. Nilsson will be 
the prima donna assoluta, and the company will 
comprise French, German, Italian, and English 
artists. 





The Breslau Town Theatre was entirely burnt 
down on Tuesday night. When the fire broke out 
the performance had commenced. No lives were 
lost, as the audience and the performers all escaped. 


The library and the instruments of the band were 
saved. 





It is said that Andrew Borde, the prototype of 
“ Merry Andrews”—a name derived from his own 
—and the author of the ‘‘ Wise Men of Gotham,” 
and of half our nursery rhymes, was a monk in the 
Carthusian Monastery, near Smithfield, now known 
as the Charter House. 





The forthcoming concert of Mr. Ferdinand Lud- 
wig—announced for Wednesday next—promises to 
be of considerable interest. The names of the 
artists, including Mdme. Rudersdorff, Mr. Vernon 
Rigby, Herr Stockhausen, Mr. Lewis Thomas, &c., 
vouch for the character of the event; added to 
which opportunity will be afforded of hearing Mr. 
Ludwig, himself a pianist of distinction. 





We are assured by our chronique-loving cousins 
across the Ocean that Mdlles. Kellogg and Nilsson 
are both making fortunes. The former is credited 
with the purchase this year, of half a hundred 
summer residences ; while the latter is reported to 
have purchased 176 lots of land of different sizes, 
at an aggregate value of 23,675,842,21 dollars, 
besides 18 or 19 where the paragraphist has omitted 
to publish the price. 





The directors of the Prince of Wales Theatre, Li- 
verpool, are about to make their house a home for 
opera bouffe in the provinces, under the musical 
directorship of Mr. J. E. Mallandaine. The season 
will open with ‘‘ Chilperic,’’ which will be followed 
by “La Perichole,” Miss Augusta Thomson being 
engaged for Fredigonde in the former, and for the 
heroine in the latter. One of the chief features of 
opera bouffe in Liverpool will be the musical com- 
pleteness with which it is to be performed. 





Mdlle. Marie Dumas, a character actress, well- 
known in the salons of Paris, Baden, Ems, Milan, 
Florence, &c., has arrived in London with her 
repertory, ‘‘ Saynétes de Salon.” These are dramas 
in miniature, half recitative, half dialogue, ranging 
from grave to gay, from lively to severe, and lasting 
an average of eight minutes, Mdlle. Dumas being 
the sole executant. She has appeared in one or two 
private circles, and been well received. A comedy 
with music, by Mdme. Viardot, is among her list. 





The son of Archdeacon Hale has, we regret to say, 
followed his father only too soon. Mr. William 
Palmer Hale died on the 4th inst. in his 47th year. 
He had received his education at the Charterhouse 
and attained high honours; afterwards entered the 
Middle Temple and was called to the bar. In 
conjunction with the late Francis Talfourd, he wrote 
several extravaganzas, amongst which may be 
named *‘ Godiva” and ‘‘ The Willow-Pattern Plate,” 
both produced at the Strand Theatre, about twenty 
years ago. On his return from India, ten years 
since, the health of Mr. W. P. Hale rapidly gave 
way, and for some time past he had suffered severely 





from an affection of the spine. 
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The Illustrirte Zeitung mentions, amongst the 
most successful pieces brought out at the Court 
Theatre of Weimar, Herr Otto Ludwig’s “ Makka- 
biiern ;” two comedies by Herr Putlitz, ‘‘ Die Buse 
Stiefmutter” and “ Friede ;’ and Herr Wilbrandt’s 
popular comedy, “‘ Jugendliebe.” Amongst the pieces 
shortly to be produced are: ‘ Albrecht Diirer,” a 
comedy, in one act, by Herr Julius Grosse ; ‘‘ Both- 
well,” a tragedy, in five acts, by Herr Rost ; and it 
is intended to perform Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Henry the 
Eighth,” adapted for the German stage by Herr 
Emil Klaar; and “ Klytemnestra,” a tragedy, by 
Herr Siegart, a young poet of Munich. 





It seems that a movement is afoot for the purpose 
of giving some form of complimentary banquet to 
the Comédie Francaise. Among those lending their 
aid to the scheme are, we understand, Lords Gran- 
ville, Lytton, Powerscourt, and Houghton, Sir 
Charles Dilke, Sir T. Hardy, Sir B. Leighter, Mr. 
Leighton, R.A., Mr. Calderon, R.A., Mr. Poynton, 
A.R.A., M. Alma Tadema, Mr. Whistler, Mr. 
Madox Brown, Mr. Swinburne, Mr. B. Webster, Mr. 
Westland Marston, Mr. Locker, M. du Maurier, Mr. 
Palgrave Simpson, Mr. Shirley Brooks, Mr. Tom 
Taylor, Mr. Hare, Mr. Clarke, Mr. Clayton, and a 
host of others. 





A marriage extraordinary will take place to- 
morrow morning, Saturday. The eight feet odd of 
feminine charms known as Miss Anna Swan is to 
be led to the altar by a congenial lover, Captain 
Bates, the Kentucky giant. After the ceremony, 
which for the information of the curious we may 
state will be performed in the Church of St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields, at a quarter past ten, the happy 
couple start for the Star and Garter, Richmond. 
On Monday they return to Willis’s Rooms. If 
theories can ever be proved by isolated instances, 
an ‘opportunity now offers for a favourite tenet of 
Darwinism to establish itself triumphantly, to the 
aggrandisement of the human race. 





Mrs. F. W. Lander, née Jean Davenport, has ap- 
peared in San Francisco after an absence of ten 
years. Local advices state that she was greeted 
with marked distinction and warmth, and that the 
rendering of the tragedy (‘‘ Elizabeth”) was a 
grand performance, aud the interest manifested 
upon Mrs. Lander’s first coming upon the stage 
did not abate in the least, but kept up until the 
fall of the curtain. Mrs. Lander’s acting is artistic 
and elegant, and there is instruction in such a 
vivid portrayal of Elizabeth’s times. Contrasting 
the widely opposite passions of ambition and 
humility, haughtiness and tenderness, aversion 
and sympathy in one person and one mind, she 
held the audience spell-bound from her entrée to 
her final exit from the stage. 





Mr. Frederic Vining the once celebrated actor 
died on the 2nd inst. at the age of 81. He was the 
son of Mr. Charles Vining, formerly a silversmith, 
and at the early age of sixteen he made his first 
appearance on any stage as Young Norval for his 
brother’s benefit at Gravesend. The encouragement 
he received determined his future profession. For 
four years he remained with Mr. Trotter, the 
Manager of the Gravesend, Worthing, Hythe, and 
Brighton Theatres, and in 1809 he procured an 
engagement at Bath, where he made his début as 
Durimel in “ The Point of Honour.” Thence he 
went to Norwich, and at last attained the height of 
his ambition by being engaged at Covent Garden, 
where he made his first appearance, September 
17th, 1813, as Frederick, in the comedy of ‘ The 
Poor Gentleman.” He was the original Count 
Frederick Friberg in “ The Miller and His Men,” 
and the last survivor of those who were associated 
with him in the drama. For several successive 
seasons he was the leading actor in genteel comedy, 
both here and at the Haymarket, where he became 
a great favourite. His last engagement was at the 
Olympic, under Mr. Alfred Wigan’s Management. 
The funeral, which took place on Wednesday week. 
was attended by the members of the family, who 
had affectionately watched over his declining days. 


In the Atlantic Monthly some memoranda of 
Dickens are given, including the following extract 
from a letter to Professor Felton. It is charac- 
teristic of the writer :— 


“Perhaps you don’t know who Dando was. He 
was an oyster-eater, my dear Felton. He used to 
go into oyster-shops, without a farthing of money, 
and stand at the counter eating natives, until the 
man who opened them grew pale, cast down his 
knife, staggered backward, struck his white fore- 
head with his open hand, and cried, ‘You are 
Dando!!!’ He has been known to eat twenty- 
dozen at one sitting, and would have eaten forty if 
the truth had not flashed upon the shopkeeper. 
For these offences he was constantly committed to 
the House of Correction. During his last imprison- 
ment he was taken ill, got worse and worse, and at 
last began knocking violent double-knocks at Death’s 
door. The doctor stood beside his bed, with his 
fingers on his pulse. ‘He is going,’ says the 
doctor. ‘I see it in his eye. There is only one 
thing that would keep life in him for another hour, 
and that is—oysters.’ They were immediately 
brought. Dando swallowed eight, and feebly took a 
ninth. He held it in his mouth and looked round 
the bed strangely. ‘Not a bad one, is it?’ says the 
doctor. The patient shook his head, rubbed his 
trembling hand upon his stomach, bolted the oyster 
and fell back—dead. They buried him in the prison 
yard, and paved his grave with oyster-shells.”’ 





Adolphe Adam’s ballet “ The Pretty Girl of 
Ghent” is in favour now at Berlin. 
night it was performed before the Emperors of 
Russia and Germany. A correspondent says: 
6 Das hiibsche Médchen von Gent’ is one of the 
neatest specimens of a class of entertainment for 
which the taste seems to jhave entirely died out in 
England. The dancing was sufficiently good; the 
mis-en-scéne was marked by the taste which is always 
conspicuous at the Berlin Opera House ; the pretty 
music of Adam, brightened by some more modern 
pieces of Strauss—of course admirably played— 
and the ballet, served the purpose of passing two 
hours very agreeably away. We are primitive 
people here, you know, and like to leave the 
theatre during summer in time to catch ‘the last 
gleams of daylight in the cloudy sky. The 
State box in the centre of the house was 'filled 
with showy uniforms ; but the front row of chairs 
was left vacant thronghout the whole evening, the 
Royal personages preferring the comparative seclu- 
sion of the proscenium boxes. The Emperor of 
Russia, who looks worn, and certainly not younger 
than his full age, sat in a stage box on the pit 
tier; and the King of Prussia, who, on the contrary, 
is at least ten years younger in appearance than he 
has any right to look occupied his customary place 
in the box immediately above.” 





The national festivities in Berlin are now 
proceeding, and by this time the troops are pro- 
bably marching along the triumphal road. It has 
been divided into three main parts, and the orna- 
mental work has been entrusted to three different 
architects and three different sculptors. As Berlin 
may be considered one of the chief schools of 
architecture as well as of sculpture on the Continent, 
something very tasteful may be expected, in spite 
of the limited means—150,000 thalers—which the 
Common Council could devote to the task. They 
are experienced in managing such things cheaply. 
To find lodgings has become difficult in Berlin, not 
merely for visitors, but also for the rapidly increasing 
number of the inhabitants. Since the conclusion of 
peace, the increase amounts to between 1500 and 
3000 per week, and all through the war there was 
a regular and not inconsiderable increase, while the 
building of houses from lack of hands, had come to 
a perfect stand-still. The second day of the festival 
—the 17th—is likely to offer the most amusing and 
diversified spectacle. Two large squares will be 
turned into open-air dancing rooms; and, with the 
short nights of Midsummer time, in the latitude of 
53 degrees, a fantastic and colossal ‘‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” weather permitting may be realized. 
The huge granite bowl in the Lustgarten, which was 
chiselled forty years ago from the largest block in 
Northern Germany, is to be filled with May-wine— 
which, as tourists of the Rhine know, is spiced and 





sweetened wine. Itis even proposed to make one 


The other. 





of Titania’s elfins navigate the savoury lake in a 
shell-boat. There is only the drawback that she 
probably would get drunk from the rising vapours 
of the wine, and tumble into the Bacchian deep. 
Combined with the festival will be the unveiling of 
the statue of Frederick William III. in the Lust- 
garten. Stein’s monument, for which subscriptions 
have been raised from the German people, at home 
as well as abroad, will be the next to follow, and so 
on until the whole of the men to whom Prussia 
owes her resuscitation and her present successes, 
and not merely the generals of that time, who have 
their statues already surrounding their sovereign, 
will adorn the Lustgarten. 








HANDEL’S DETTINGEN “TE DEUM.” 





Now that the morning services in our national 
church are reduced to reasonable length by their 
separation from the Litany and the Holy 
Communion, the question arises of opening up a 
new way of setting to music the grand old hymn 
of St. Augustine, St. Ambrose, or St. Somebody 
known or unknown. So long as want of time for- 
bade the application of any large form to the 
musical portraiture of the Te Deum, it was not to 
be expected that composers in general would be 
found dedicating the new things—the music of 
the present or of the future—to the choir render- 
ing of a portion of service never more likely to be 
sung. It demands no ordinary resolution to sit 
down and compose, copy out all the parts, get 
choir together and rehearse, and then trust to the 
uncertainties of a morning service; but to do all 
this and to no end, clergy and congregation alike 
forbidding its employ, whether a certainty or a per- 
adventure, must inevitably issue in the neglect of 
the hymn on the part of the English composer. 
Therefore it is, that since the time of Henry 
Purcell but few native musicians have attempted 
the Te Deum in any extended form, and none with 
any sure- purpose or high degree of excellence. 
But true culture in music is best gained by 
reiterated expression in the musical portion of 
public worship. This kind of teaching gives 
decided impulse to all parties; it is the right way 
of enjoying the right thing in the right place, and 
never fails to lead to a purer taste, a more 
refined ear, and greater general appreciation of and 
capacity to receive the novelties of the spirit of 
the age. And as only that which is truthful, 
conscientious, and characteristic, of our modern 
advances can be in unison with the spirit of 
worship music, and, proper for introduction in the 
church, there would be found to be no common 
enthusiasm and not a little artistic care bestowed 
on all new settings of the Te Deum where time, 
place, people, and parson were favourable to the 
work of the musician. The creation of a new 
feeling of regard for the 7’e Deum on the part of 
the composer must be a growth on the part of the 
congregation. The tendency of the times is now 
to sing the hymn and not to read it, but there is 
neither thought nor endeavour to make musical 
art its peculiar and fundamental character in 
church service. There are hundreds of 7'e Deums 
made up of common and meaningless phrases, 
but we are without any one setting that can 
affect the mind of the church, give a notion of 
the state of musical art in the country, or likely 
to hold its own for any length of time or 
with any remarkable portion of the musical 
community. This growth, this advance in 
musical culture must be matured by familiarity 
with the best examples found in our national 
church, and those are in the compositions of 
Handel. Up to 1843 there was an annual per- 
formance of Handel’s great Te Deum at the 
Festival of the Sons of the Clergy in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Once a year at all events there was a 
full orchestra in our great church in the city, but 
whether Handel was too jubilant, too warlike, too 
dramatic or too long, it is now too late to inquire ; 
be and his music and his orchestra have vanished 
from St. Paul’s on this Festival day, and more 
youthful, if less experienced, brains have been 
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found to supply service music more accom- 
modating and less taxing to the choir and the 
powers that be. 

If there be any one single composition of 
Handel deserving a fixed annual hearing, it is 
his setting of the Te Deum, in 1743, to celebrate the 
victory over the French army at Dettingen in 
the month of June in that year. He began 
it about the 4th of July, and as the last leaf is 
missing we now know not the few days it took 
him to perfect. He fed himself from a manuscript 
Te Deum by Francisco Antonio Urio, but all the 
sharp delineation, the high energy, marvellous 
contrast, and intense pathos is purely his own. 
No doubt Handel’s habit of having something by 
somebody else before him led to instant decision, 
promptness of action, variety of style, and a 
constant call upon his own clear and wondrous 
method. He took the good thing witha firm resolve 
that the next—his own—should be better. And 
the very affection and admiration raised up with- 
in by sucha process naturally incited him to the 
exercise of his great powers and to their fullest 
degree. 

This composition is about to be heard at the 
forthcoming Festival in the Crystal Palace— 
and there the sounding of trumpets and pounding 
of drums cannot be otherwise than acceptable. 
At the Westminster Abbey Jubilee (1784) there 
were fourteen trumpets, four kettle-drums, two 
pair of double doubles, and an extra sized kind of 
deep bass with an unusual allowance of parch- 
ment. Handel’s Ze Dewm was then and there 
performed, and produced an overwhelming effect. 
In many of the movements there is much of the 
pomp, pride, and circumstance of military state; 
and although there is infinite grandeur underneath 
the clothing it is a feature that goes at once to 
the popular mind. He never forgets his theme 
for the sake of his trumpet or drum, but the 
thought comes out all the greater because of his 
free use of these instruments. His instrumental 
score was for its day a preshadowing of the great 
resources of Richard Wagner—the presentation of 
the leading idea in its most intense form by the 
aggregation of the unison passage. The only 
really popular movements by Wagner are those 
where his melody is set out upon some thirty or 
forty different instruments. Handel’s thoughts 
can well bear all this blaze of sonority, and the 
terseness and condensation he employs in many 
of the movements of this Te Deum are well 
adapted for its exhibition. His great spirit is 
made more brilliant, his exaltation more magni- 
ficent, his new thoughts more striking and 
astonishing. What score could be too much for 
his transcendent rendering of the verses ‘‘ The 
glorious Company of the Apostles praise Thee,” 
** The Holy Church throughout all the world doth 
acknowledge Thee,” &e. The Sanctus—a grand, 
solemn, and wondrously deep expression—can ne- 
ver be over-wrought in the orchestra—indeed it is 
difficult to conceive the fullest expression that could 
be assigned to its grand termination, ‘‘ Heaven and 
earth are full of the majesty of Thy glory.” 
There is no Sanctus to equal it: anything that 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Spohr, or Men- 
delssohn did for the Sanctus fades into utter 
insignificance in comparison. Bach in his great 
Mass has given us a really sublime Sanctus, from 
which Beethoven liberally and!.wisely drew away 
much good pabulum; but Bach is not equal to 
Handel here in elevation, energy, or deep emotion. 
Handel better knows how to make his thoughts 
tell, how to adapt them to practical purpose, and 
make them the more apparent of their intent 
and purport. In no movement by Bach is there 
such an effect so instantaneous, so mysterious and 
so powerful as in the fine phrases by Handel 
to the words “The Father of an_ infinite 
Majesty ’"—terse, yet broad; simple, yet infinite. 

The Te Deum is true festival song; and, for the 
occasion it was made, is peerless. There are to be 
grand doings at Berlin this month, in thanks- 
giving of German victories over French arms. 
There is Graun’s triumphal 7'e Deum written for 








old Fritz and his successes; but what is this in 
compare with our Dettingen Lobgesang? The 
fortissimos have neither dash nor spirit; they are 
not even loud; the pianos are neither grave nor 
pensive; slow nor plaintive; tender, loving, or 
even interesting. Our modern Fritz must send to 
London for a real Lobgesang fully appropriate 
for his grand jubilation. Nothing short of 
Handel’s setting can satisfy Berlin, and should 
Richard Wagner take it in hand it will be 
something worth the journey to’hear. 

Familiarity with this great work—its reiterated 
performance (it ought to have opened the Albert 
Hall, churched the Judges, blessed the new 
funeral cope of the Bishop of London) must open 
the eyes and ears of our living dabblers in church 
song. As the hymn isapplicable alike to Evening 
or Morning Services, what better music than 
this is there that could be used at the 
Evening Services in the Royal Albert Hall, 
which we understand are under consideration. So 
long as it was annually given at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, it was in some sense in the ears of the 
public, and generally familiar throughout 
England. Indeed, next to the oratorio of the 
“ Messiah,” the Te Dewm was the most popular and 
the most generally disseminated. It had some- 
what passed out of mind, but its resuscitation at 
Exeter Hall again put it in its right place in 
public opinion, and we trust it will be as the 
good seed]sown in the right soil, bringing forth 
fruit a hundredfold. 








THE RIGHT TO HISs. 

The jury empanelled to try the asserted right of 
playgoers to hiss that on the stage of which they 
disapprove, have left the question practically unde- 
cided. Mr. Leopold Lewis, whose treatment at the 
Queen’s Theatre was to the last degree arbitrary and 
harsh, has come off with a verdict of forty shillings 
damages. Of two counts, one was decided in his 
favour, and one against him. The jury acknowledged 
that he had been maliciously prosecuted, but thought 
‘*he had brought his imprisonment on himself.” 
This is tantamount to the Welsh verdict— Not 
Guilty, only don’t do it again.” It involves a very 
unsatisfactory state of things. Either Mr. Lewis 
had no right at all to express an adverse opinion in 
a theatre, and was therefore rightly served, or he 
was cruelly treated—treated with more cruelty than 
two sovereigns can cover—by being locked up for 
several hours in custody for exercising a common 
and unassailable privilege. We confess we should 
not be sorry to see the playgoer’s right to 
hiss established by instructive damages. It is 
monstrous on the part of managers to at- 
tempt, as they do now-a-days, to limit this right. 
The very raison @étre of a piece is that it is offered 
to public suffrage and cheerfully accepted. Ob- 
viously then, opinion is invited: favourable opinion 
is to be received with gratitude, adverse opinion 
is to be deprecated, but not to be stifled. If 
we abolish the latter we destroy the force of the 
former. If hisses are never to be allowed, cheers 
are of no value. ‘The greatest popularity is not 
that which is enforced by the despot but that 
which is freely offered in the land where opinion 
is free, and where people, having the liberty to 
applaud or groan as they like, elect to applaud. 
But our managers have a rough and ready 
manner of dealing with malcontents. They re- 
move them as ‘‘ creating a disturbance.”’ Of course 
the clapping of hands involves no disturbance; nor 
does the noise made by the assembled box- 
openers, bouquet vendors, and refreshment sellers 
at the back of the dress-circle when these wor- 
thies are sent forward to helpa success. These demon- 
strations are in the nature of things: what creates a 
disturbance (in the managerial bosom) is the 
smallest whisper of dissent. We repeat we should 
not be sorry to see a lesson taught to the next 
theatrical authority that tries to enforce the new 
principle. As it is, the forty shilling verdict given 


to Mr. Lewis may suffice to make the despots reflect. 
As an amount, even including costs, it is trifling; 





but it at least drops a hint as to the probable temper 
of the next jury, if another such case is ever brought. 
A first punishment is necessarily light: the suc- 
ceeding one, if it be tempted, may fall more 
severely. 

The most unsatisfactory part of the verdict, how- 
ever, and that which probably induced the plaintiff's 
counsel to talk of a new trial, is the assumption 
that though a manager has not the right to give a 
dissidint spectator in charge, he has the right to 
turn him violently out of the theatre, We contest 
this also, and counsel managers not to try the 
point. A jog to a mumbling actor, or an outspoken 
objection to some sentiment on the stage often 
does inestimable service. It points out the defects 
whose remoyal improves the performance and 
perhaps secures a success. If the dissident objects 
captiously he may be safely left to the correction of 
his fellow-spectators. An audience will not stand 
the trifling of one of their number; and should the 
hisser unjustly hiss, he will be pretty sharply 
brought to account. It is only when he has the 
house at his back that the hisser is dangerous; and 
in that case no policeman will avail. We fear that 
should that blue-coated official be brought forward 
much more to bolster up defective representations, 
some evening the house will rise and assert its 
right in the old-fashioned style of days when the 
verb ‘‘ to goose” had a real meaning. 





MADE-UP HEROISM. 





There is very little heroism in the world but what 
analysis generally manages to dissipate. William 
Tell, the sinking of the Vengeur, Cambronne and 
the Old Guard, these fond old stories and their like 
become relegated one by one to the order of the ben 
trovato but the untrue. Such myths however arose 
naturally and in consequence of man’s worship of 
the ideal; they were not instigated by a foreplanned 
pretence of heroism—the simulacrum of the thing 
itself. The Vengeur was at least a real ship, not a 
pasteboard one; and did sink, not merely made 
believe to do so. The most despicable of heroic 
myths is that which is a cheat from the beginning ; 
which is pre-arranged, got up, like a theatrical scene. 
Of this kind appears to be the gallant spring into 
the Thames of the acrobat Iza, otherwise “ J. B. 
Johnson of Leeds.” That sensation jump caused a 
wonderful deal of hysteria in the usual quarter. 
The daily journalistic purveyor of indifferent “ fizz” 
effervesced in the usual manner. J.B. Johnson of 
Leeds was shouted at, clapped on the back and 
crowed over in print, as he had been shouted at 
clapped, and crowed over by the spectators on 
London-bridge. And now—so much pretence is 
there on earth—now it turns out that the great, 
noble, magnanimous act was about as real as the 
header Mr. Boucicault used to take in the second act 
of the ** Colleen Bawn”—plus several feet of height, 
and real water instead of gauze. In other words, if 
the underquoted assertion be true, there is every 
reason to believe that the whole affair was a mere 
coup de théatre. The Leeds Express is responsible 
for the following :— 

‘“« We regret to learn that rumours are afloat which 
tend to diminish the act of heroism which has been 
reported; and we regret still more that we are 
unable, after an interview with Mr. J. B. Johnson 
and his brother Mr. Peter Johnson, to give these 
rumours unqualified denial. It is asserted the ‘ Mr. 
Peters of the West End,’ whose life J. B. Johnson 
is said to have saved, is no other than ‘ Mr. Peter 
Johnson, of the West End Leeds,’ proprietor of the 
Wellington Baths, and that his fall from the steam- 
boat and his brother’s leap from the bridge were 
pre-arranged acts. One gentleman assures us that 
Mr. Peter Johnson admitted this much to him; 
another tells us that he was about to organize a 
demonstration in honour of J. B. Johnson, on his 
return to Leeds, but was checked in his intention by 
the intelligence given to him at the Wellington 
Baths, that the London Bridge scene was a ‘ got-up 
affair ; ‘from a third we learn that Peter Johnson ex- 
pressed to him a difficulty that he felt in restraining 
his mirth when he was supposed to be almost dying 
from exhaustion in the boat after his rescue; whilst 
a fourth, writing from London declares that some 
passengers on the steamboat knew that something 
was to happen at London Bridge before the event 
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occurred, and that the ‘drowning man’ was a pro- 
fessional swimmer. We have communicated these 
statements to the Johnsons, and asked for their 
authority to contradict them. This they declined to 
give, saying that ‘they ought not to be questioned 
on such matters.’ It was pointed out to them that 
the statements current in the town were injurious to 
their character, and that we should be much pleased 
to deny their accuracy. Still both the Johnsons 
decline to give the necessary authority. Under 
these circumstances, we think it our duty, having 
fired the enthusiasm of the public by praise of 
Jolnson's leap to save a drowning man, to place 
these facts Cales them. That the jump from 
London Bridge was a daring feat, no one will deny; 
but if it was a planned performance, there is no 
heroism in it.” 


We fear that here is another item to be deducted 
from the cradit of human nature. The gallant act 
will not bear investigation. It becomes a mere 
premeditated piece of acrobatic daring—about as 
admirable as a flying leap from one swing of the 
trapeze to another, nothing to a man accustomed to 
tricks of the sort. And even as a piece of daring 
the admiration due to it must be withheld (if 
suspicion be true)from the fraud attendant on the 
trick. It imposed upon sympathies, and human 
reverence for what is brave and unselfish. It 
claimed to be sublime, whereas it was only clever— 
with a cleverness akin to cunning. 








THE SUBDOMINANT HARMONY. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 


S1r,—I have to thank you for your review of the 
Tritone. If you can spare the space I should like 
further to explain in your columns why I exclude 
the chord of the subdominant from the harmonic 
key; as that seems to be with you the novelty and 
objection. 

To make the subject clearer, it must be premised 
that the physical cause of what we understand by 
the sense of tonality resides in the regular gradations 
of dissonance, interval by interval from the octave 
to the tritone; and the musical or subjective cause 
in the tonic-indicating power of each interval, which 
power is in proportion to the degree of dissonance. 

By the force of this principle, arithmetical 
questions are relegated to their proper domain, 
that of simple attunement. For so long as differ- 
ences in the ratios do not destroy, but only slightly 
vary, the gravitating or tonic-indicating power, the 
generic nature of the interval or of the chord is not 
affected. 

So true is this, that even a chromatic semitone 
does not necessarily destroy the generic nature of a 
chord. That interval is a derivative of the major 
dissonance, and is only a chromatic or alterative 
agent. As an abstract interval it resolves, so to 
speak, into the major dissonance, an interval proper 
to the diatonic genus in which the principle of 
tonality reposes. 

To show how little the importance of the dissonance 
or the principle it involves is recognised, I will take 
one of the most modern treatises, thas of Dr. Marx, 
and will quote from the chapter which refers to the 
burden of this letter. 

Marx says, ‘‘ As the dominant caord is merely an 
enlargement of the major triad u»on the same;root, 
it may retain the augmented fift': ; and as we change 
it by raising the fifth, so we raay try the opposite 
course by lowering the fifth Fy means of a passing 
note.” 

He thus obtains the chor! of the French Sixth. 
I find it difficult to comprzhend how a chord so 
beautiful and generically so distinct can be the 
result of a passing note. ) arx has, however, closely 
followed Reicha, Asa que:tion of principle, I cannot 
understand how the domiaant chord can be merely 
an enlargement of the maj r triad. On the contrary, 
the main functions of th: dominant harmony exist 
quite independently of th triad. In the intervals 
represented by the figures 1, 8, 72, so far from there 
being a triad in the coml ination, there is literally 
only one consonance, ana that is a third, called 
instinctively by the anciints an imperfect con- 
sonance. But as a questicn of method we can all 
perceive how he obtains his French Sixth; and by 





an analogous process how he gets the German Sixth 
by a chromatic alteration of the chord of the 
diminished seventh. 

AsI presume from your review, you yourself, as 
most English musicians including Mr. Hewitt 
have done, would derive both these chords of the 
sixth from the subdominant; others place them 
both on the supertonic, as I think Mr. Macfarren 
and Professor Ouseley suggest; whilst Marx has 
placed the French sixth on the dominant; and the 
German sixth on the leading-note. All the theorists 
however seem agreed that in technically giving a 
certain note of the scale as the nominal root, these 
composite chords are in principle derived from more 
than one root. Marx and Reicha would refer them 
both to the dominant as the ultimate root; and Mr. 
Macfarren, following Dr. Day, would give the 
dominant and its second harmonic as the two roots. 

There may be many ways of reconciling these 
differences of opinion. I wish to submit to your 
consideration one way as a test of my own system. 

A decision against the claims of the sub-dominant 
as a member of the harmonic key is in the first 
instance founded virtually on the same principles 
adopted by the geneuphonists, by Kollman and others, 
and by Mr. Macfarren and Dr. Day. 

You quote from the 7'ritone an assertion that no 
sound in the abstract, can be called a tonic. It be- 
comes a tonic in its musical acceptation by a prior 
operation, the resolution of a dissonant combination. 
In this sense, the trjad of the key, in which all the 
harmony finally reposes, consists of three tonics: we 
will say, C4, G0, and ES. Their three dominants, 
which reciprocally become dominants by the same 
fact or musical relation that creates the tonics, are 
respectively, G5, Dd and BY; the dominant, the 
supertonic, and leading note of the scale of Cl. If 
we take the complete dominant harmonies, not on 
one harmonic only, as Dr. Day has done, and as I 
think arbitrarily, but on each of these notes, and 
also the typical major triads into which they resolve, 
it is at least worthy of observation, although I do not 
advance the fact as a philosophical discovery—that 
in relation to the scale of C4 the chromaties so pro- 
duced are 4% or F%, 2% or D&, and 5% or G&; and 
these chromatics are the only ones employed in the 
harmonic key of C3. All other alterations are 
modic. 

If in relation to a normal scale, say C4, we alter 
the harmony on the dominant D, the chord becomes 
minor; if we alter the harmony on B, the chord is 
minor and imperfect. The dominant harmony on 
G remains intact and decides the tonic C4 to which 
the two other tonics of the triad become subordinate; 
but their dominants remain as root chords in the 
harmonic key of C. I have only explained in the 
treatise the real or more theoretical principle by 
which those chords are allied to the key by reason 
of the unity of relation of their separate or abstract 
intervals. Now if to the above-mentioned roots we 
join your ancient friend, the subdominant, the F4, 
the dissonant note in the group of harmonics on 
Gi, we get by the same process, the B? and add it to 
the triad C G E as adissonant note; and thus lose 


| the well known mental or physiological principle of 


the harmonic key, which is in the first place, the 
search of repose illustrated in the resolution of the 
dominant harmony on a consonant chord, and 
secondly the delay of that repose illustrated in the 
action of the intermediary harmonies. 

As many theorists have suggested, though not 
one of them to my knowledge has systematically 
followed up the idea, the chord of the subdominant 
in its consonant form, is simply another triad of 
tonics, a representative of another key, and produced 
in precisely the same manner. The value of the 
subdominant itself in the scale, and its convenience 
in connecting the chords of the scale is another 
question, and has nothing whatever to do with the 
key, or principle of tonality. 

Apart, therefore, from the curious coincidences 
I have exhibited in the musical relation of two 
groups of overtones or fundamentals distant from 
each other four degrees in the diatonic scale, the 
subdominant cannot be admitted as a member of 
the key, according to the more theoretical principles 
I have endeayoured to suggest; as its chord either 





consonant or dissonant, major or minor, does not 
contain a single abstract interval which can be 
directly referred to the tonic, or any nearly related 
sound. 

In the treatise you have been kind enough to 
notice, I have explained upon these principles why 
with one exception I place all the chords of the 
superfluous sixth on the supertonic, The exception 
is the chord known as the German sixth ; the root 
of which I consider is the swhdominant ; and I have 
rejected the chord not simply because I have 
banished that root from the key, but for other 
reasons which will appear in the following analysis 
of the system of Reicha and Marx. 

I must, however, postpone my concluding remarks 
till your next impression.—I remain, &c. 


JoserH GREEN. 











ON THE RELATION OF MUSIC TO OTHER 
ARTS. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 


S1r,—Painters are to be envied for having the 
name ‘artists’? particularly appropriated to 
them ; but on the other hand the common desig- 
nation of musical works as ‘ compositions” is 
very happy. 

Composition means a proper cohesion of the 
component parts of a work; and the development 
of one supreme conception. In Gothic architecture, 
for instance, every detail leads up to one superior 
object, as the central tower of a cathedral. The | 
new Foreign and India Offices, though in detail 
classical, are essentially the production of a 
Gothic mind. 

The composition is the most important feature 
to be studied in every musical work, and this 
chiefly because the thoughts of the composer can 
only be communicated to the audience by degrees, 
and unless the composer’s ideas are properly 
developed the audience will be unable to appre- 
hend them. 

There are two methods of composition adopted 
in every art for the development of the principal 
conception in any work. One is the constant 
repetition or suggestion of the principal object 
with variations and comments upon it ; the other 
is the contrasting of two objects, one of which 
yields to the other as superior. The finest 
examples of both of these methods are to be found 
in music. The elaboration of the subject of a 
fugue is an instance of the first; and, perhaps, if 
any one not deeply read in music sees this letter, 
he will understand why he likes a fugue though 
he has no knowledge of the principles of its 
construction. An instance of the second is to be 
found in the more modern form of symphony or 
sonata, in which the first and second subjects are 
contrasted until one, or rather the principal 
feature of one, excels all else and becomes the 
central spire of the edifice. I have not forgotten 
that in fugue there is immense use of contrast, as 
is shown by the technical names, subject, answer, 
counter-subject, but I wished to show that there 
are lessons in the modern as well as in the ancient 
style of music. 

It is grievous to enter any gallery of modern 
paintings and to see how sadly, with rare ex- 
ceptions, the artists of the present day have 
neglected the examples of their predecessors. In 
how many cases the canvas in the frame might 
be cut into two, three, four pictures, from want of 
connection between the component parts. 

One whole art has been lost, and chiefly through 
the influence which painting has had upon it. 
Illumination has no more to do with painting 
because it ofteu takes for its subjects objects 
which appear in paintings, than music has to do 
with poetry because songs have words. Illumi- 
nation and music were formerly practised by 
the same persons, the ecclesiastics. Their illumi- 
nations were marvels of composition. One leaf 


constantly repeated, with slight variations, or 
occasionally a violent contrast, as where all the 
leaves point to the right except one, which points 
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to the left ; but still the identity of the leaf is pre- 
served. Unfortunately those who now profess to 
illuminate, look to painting instead of music, and 
give us a pieture of a few leaves which is not illumi- 
nation. The turning of a single leaf in a direction 
opposite to its companions is similar tothe inversion 
of the subject of a fugue. Those who walk along 
the Thames Embankment may observe, on the 
west side of the Inner Uemple Library, that the 
griffins are all looking down except one which is 
looking up. This is the same idea. In the 
National Gallery there is a portrait of John 
Arnolfini, of Lucca, and his wife by Van Eyck, 
which most people laugh at because of the 
eccentric hat worn by the gentleman, and of the 
manner in which he is introducing his wife to the 
spectator. But in the background is a mirror 
which reflects the backs of the principal figures 
and the faces of two persons supposed to be 
entering the room to whom, and not to the 
spectator, the introduction is being made. This 
again is the same idea as the reversed leaf and 
the inverted griffin. The mirror is introduced to 
give an effect similar to an inversion of parts in 
music, and completes a picture which at first 
sight seems wanting in composition. : 

I have shown that painters may derive benefit 
from a knowledge of music; in my next letter I 
will show that they offer great assistance to 
musicians in exchange.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant. 8. 0. S. 

June 8th, 1871. 





BALLAD CONCERTS. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 


S1r,—For the information of Messrs. John Boosey 
and Henry Leslie, I beg to acquaint those gentlemen 
that I have given English Concerts for the last 
thirty years (which must have commenced when 
they were boys), and that my programs have been 
selected from old and new glees, madrigals, bal- 
lads, &c. 

Among the names of the artists, who have assisted 
in making my concerts popular with the public, 
are those of Mesdames Adelaide Kemble, Clara 
Novello, Birch, Rainforth, Louisa Pyne, Sherring- 
ton, Edith Wynne, Patey, Dolby, Messrs. Braham, 
Sims Reeves, Templeton, Wilson, Harrison, Santley, 
Weiss, Henry Phillips, John Parry, the London 
Glee and Madrigal Union, and many others, too 
numerous to mention. 

Although not announced as “ Ballad’? Concerts, 
I think I may fairly claim to be the “ originator” 
of them. 

I may also add that my bills have been printed 
on white, yellow, and green paper. 

Apologising for troubling you with this letter.— 
I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

Epwin Ransrorp. 

59, Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square. 

June 13th, 1871. 








A NEW POPE IN ENGLAND. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 


Si1rn,—There is one thing the Patriarchs at Rome 
have left to the liberty of the church, and that is 
the Hymn Book. Every diocese has a right to its 
own Hymnal and its own hymns, and what is more 
the makers of the diocesan Hymnals have exercised 
the privilege of ousting the ancient Breviary 
Hymns in favour of modern compositions. The 
French Breviaries are full of modern hymns. 

NowI read that one Archdeacon Sandford assisted 
by the Bishop of Winchester has obtained a Com- 
mittee of the present Convocation with a view of 
depriving the English Church of this Catholic 
privilege. Good gracious! what next? And her 
Majesty the Queen is to be asked to bless the 
hymns we are to sing, and inferentially curse those 
we must not. What has an archdeacon to do with 
a hymn? How many hymns by archdeacons do 


we sing? What right has Dr, Samuel Wilberforce 





to touch the people’s Hymn Book, a Bishop who has 
never made a hymn that has left its mark? There 
is one comfort, no one need pay the slightest atten- 
tion to any command of a bishop touching the 
matter of hymns, for all use of hymns and metrical 
psalms is against the law at present, except the two 
in the Prayer Book, and those are not appointed for 
morning or evening service. Royal approbation 
even cannot make any difference. If it be illegal to 
sing what hymns we like, it is no less illegal to sing 
what the frigid piety of an archdeacon may suggest 
or a time-serving bishop appoint. I much fear we 
shall find these modern Protestant Popes more 
intolerable than the Turk at Rome. We are about 
to have a Lectionary that every good scholar in 
Ritualism laughs at, and is an unanswerable demon- 
stration of the ignorance of great dignitaries 
touching Church “nses.” But as to the Hymn 
Book we say—Hands off; you Bishops do not sing, 
you do not pay for our organs, organists, and choirs; 
be so good as not to meddle with what now holds 
the Church together, and with which you have 
never manifested the slightest concern. And if you 
intend to burke the old Catholic Hymns of Sarum 
and the modern Hymns of poets outside the pale of 
the National Establishment; what is your resi- 
duum? You will be left to sing it yourselves, and 
a choir of bishops and archdeacons will be a sight 
to see and something to hear.—I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
A Cuurce Musician. 








SENSATION HEADERS FROM LONDON 
BRIDGE. 

A scene of a somewhat extraordinary character 
was witnessed on London Bridge on Wednesday 
afternoon. It seems that a young man, who is well 
known to the public by the sobriquet of ‘‘ Natator,” 
from his having giving aquatic exhibitions at Cre- 
morne Gardens and elsewhere, had put himself in 
communication with Mr. J. B. Johnson, of Leeds, 
the champion swimmer, whose recent exploit at 
London Bridge is now alleged to have been pre- 
arranged. The agent of Mr. Johnson declined the 
proposal in a very positive manner. Determined to 
show that the feat of Mr. Johnson could be sur- 
passed by a leap from the bridge at low water, 
Natator accordingly caused handbills to be issued, 
containing the following intimation :—‘ Leap from 
London Bridge.—Public Notice.—Natator, the Man 
Frog, late of the Cirque Napoléon, Paris, Cremorne 
Gardens, &c., will leap from London Bridge, centre 
arch, precisely at four p.m.,on Wednesday, June 14, 
1871. Natator will arrive at the exact moment, and 
trusts the public will in no way cause an obstruction 
to the constituted authorities. Boats will be avail- 
able from every pier, and should any one have the 
misfortune to fall into the water Natator will be 
happy to rescue him. N.B.—Boats will please keep 
clear of the centre arch during the descent of 
the diver.” Although very short notice had 
been given, several thousands of persons were 
assembled on the bridge ht the appointed hour, the 
wharves on both sides of the river were crowded, 
and many persons got on the roofs of buildings to 
command a view of the daring act. The City police, 
however, had taken steps to prevent the fulfilment 
of the exhibition, and Major Bowman, the chief 
superintendent, was present with Inspectors Harri- 
son and Tillcock, and a number of constables in 
uniform and plain clothes. It happened to be 
raining at four o’clock, and as there was no 
appearance of the ‘“‘ Man Frog,” the spectators began 
to be under the impression that they had been 
hoaxed. Twenty minutes afterwards a young man 
alighted from a vehicle on the bridge, and was 
quickly divesting himself of an overcoat, when he 
was seized by the police. This was Natator, who 
wore under the overcoat a tight-fitting swimming 
suit. Great difficulty was experienced in removing 
him from the bridge, the crowd demanding that he 
should be let off. The pressure became so great 
that the police hud to put him into the booking 
office at Fish Street Hill, and guard the door until 
further assistance had been obtained, and he was 
then taken to Seething Lane Police station. There 
he gave the name of Victor Natator, said he was 





twenty-three years of age, and described himself as 
a professional swimmer. He was charged with 
being on London Bridge with intent to throw 
himself into the river to commit suicide, and also 
with disturbing the public peace by causing a large 
crowd to assemble. In the course of the evening he 
was liberated on bail. 








AMERICAN NOTES. 





There is great commotion in certain quarters of 
New York about the necessity of a new German 
theatre. All the preparations are made, the only 
thing wanted is money. But as money is not scarce 
with the Germans, and as they are very fond of spend- 
ing it, there is no doubt that tne new theatre will soon 
make its appearance. That New York is badly in 
want of it, everybody will admit. It is true, there is 
a palatial building in the celestial regions of the 
Bowery, devoted to the muses and the sale of apples, 
peanuts and lager, but as there are a few hundred 
thousand New Yorkers who do not care to be roasted 
alive in case of fire, and as this not very desirable 
lot would be theirs in case such an accident should 
happen, the building of a new theatre in less aristo- 
cratic but more commodious quarters is strongly 
urged. New York has enough means for a good 
German theatre, such as can be found in Frankfort 
and similar commercial cities in the old country. 
There ought to be attached to it a good theatrical 
and a good operatic company. A ballet is not 
necessary. Itis the frightful outlay for this Imperial 
institution which nearly ruined the managers of the 
old Stadt Theater. If Maretzek had never touched 
the ballet at the Academy, he would be still the 
master of the situation. Albites was wiser; he only 
indulged moderately in this luxury, which makes 
his short season so profitable. The result must be 
beneficial to all, not only to the Germans, but also 
to the Americans, not only to the pockets of the 
managers, but also to Art in general. 

Mr. Charles Mathews will take a benefit in a few 
days at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, appearing in 
**Cool as a Cucumber,” *“* The Comical Countess,” 
and the burlesque of ‘‘ The Golden Fleece.” The 
first appearance of Mrs. Mathews is to be made on 
this occasion, and this bill is to keep the stage of 
the Fifth Avenue Theatre till the end of the week, 
when the engagement of Mr. Mathews will terminate. 
Mr. Daly, it is stated, has in preparation, a new 
play by Wilkie Collins. 








J. B. CRAMER. 





{From ‘ Musical Recollections of the Last Half 
Century,” in Tinsley’s Magazine. ] 

Than John Baptiste Cramer—the eldest son of 
William Cramer, a violinist, and native of Mannheim, 
who took up his residence in England on being 
nominated chamber-musician to the sovereign, and 
leader of the band of the King’s Theatre and the 
ancient concerts—no one of greater celebrity in his 
peculiar vocation—that of a pianist—can possibly 
be named. Brought over to this country at a very 
early age by his father, he may truly be said to have 
become—in every sense of the word—an English 
musician. The elder Cramer being passionately 
attached to his own instrument, had resolved that 
his elder as well as his younger son, Frangois 
Cramer, a celebrated violinist, should excel in the 
same direction as he himself had done. As soon, 
therefore, as the youthful John Baptiste’s hand could 
grasp the finger-board of a violin, he was put to the 
practice of that instrument. That the violin was, 
however, by no means to the boy’s taste, may be 
inferred from the fact that he shirked practice when- 
ever he found an opportunity of doing so, and was 
invariably found, at the early age even of six years, 
secretly practising upon an old _harpischord. 
Although his father—like many other self-willed 
parents—was most unwilling to give his consent to 
his son’s adoption of that instrument, as the means 
of his future livelihood, he was at last prevailed 
upon by numerous friends and acquaintances to 
permit this mere child to follow the bent of his own 
inclination, Making the best of the matter, ho 
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forthwith apprenticed him to a German professor, 
named Benser, from whom he was not long after- 
wards transferred to Schriter, a celebrated Polish 
pianist and composer, who, having been brought 
over from Warsaw, obtained the favour and enjoyed 
the patronage of the Prince of Wales. With this 
master the young John Baptiste remained but a 
single year, being next placed with the justly-cele- 
brated Muzio Clementi, who was so great a proficient 
on the harpischord that Schréter himself, when 
asked on his arrival in England whether he could 
play his (Clementi’s) compositions replied that 
‘*they were only to be performed by the author him- 
self, or the devil!” Under this master, John 
Baptiste Cramer studied with the utmost persever- 
ance till he was thirteen years of age, when, after 
another year’s assiduous practice, he began, for the 
first time, to play in public. Although somewhat 
jealous of the growing reputation of his pupilc 
Clementi was clever enough to perceive that he 
would not only eclipse himself, but every other 
competitor—an opinion he, it is said, was at the 
utmost pains to disseminate. After a brief exercise 
of his profession in England, the young pianist pro- 
ceeded to the Continent, where, being only seventeen 
years of age, he was looked upon and received as a 
prodigy. In 1791 he came back to England, his 
reputation having been largely increased by his publi- 
cation in Paris of several sonatas for his favourite 
instrument—the pianoforte. There is no reliable 
information extant to tell us that he now made any 
great way amongst his own countrymen ; the infor- 
mation with reference to that period of his career 
being so scanty as to make it to be naturally inferred 
that he had to submit to the mortification of dis- 
covering that ‘‘a musician” had no more reason 
than ‘ta prophet” to expect that he would find 
honour “in his own country, or in his father’s 
house.” He, therefore, again started speedily for 
the Continent, and visited Italy, as well as Vienna. 
At the latter capital he renewed the friendship he had 
formed with Hadyn, during that master’s visit to 
London, to write the most celebrated series of his 
symphonies for Salomon—a circumstance which 
tended very considerably to his (Cramer’s) ultimate 
professional advantage. On his return home, he 
married, and at once settled in London as a profes- 
sional pianist, composer, and pianoforte teacher, 
where his fame continued to increase year by year 
with undiminished rapidity. With respect to his 
peculiar qualifications as a pianist, brilliancy of 
touch, genuine taste, and exquisite sensibility may 
be said to have been marvellously prominent. 

Early impressions are invariably the most per- 
manent, and doubtless, from the circumstance of John 
Baptiste Cramer being the first eminent pianoforte 
player to whom I was privileged to listen, my ‘ Re- 
collections” of him are the more vivid. At the time 
I first heard him I had myself become acquainted 
with his ‘‘ Exercises,’’ which I still believe to be the 
very best extant, and by many degrees superior to those 
of Kalkbrenner or Czerny, by whose studies Cramer 
has now been wholly superseded. 1 was not, how- 
ever, prepared for such effects as he produced, the 
charm of which was not so much derived from his 
brilliant manipulation as from the feeling his 
exquisitely pure cantabile playing produced. In 
point of taste, expression, and feeling, I believe 
John Baptiste Cramer to have been unrivalled; for 
he possessed the power of making the pianoforte 
“sing,” as it were a human voice,} perfectly under 
control. 

At a later period than that to which I am referring, 
when Hummel was in England, the four greatest 
Pianists of the day met at the house of a mutual 
friend—an amateur of universally acknowledged 
celebrity, Mr. Alsager, as I believe—Hummel, 
Kalkbrenner, Moscheles, and Cramer. The first 
having been asked to play, improvised at some 
length, but by no means with his usual facility of 
invention or execution. When he had finished, 
Kalkbrenner and Moscheles were requested to give 
some “touch of their quality.” Each having 
absolutely refused to do so, Cramer was asked to 
contribute to the gratification of the company. For 
some time he also declined, but being earnestly 
pressed by Hummel that he would let him hear 





what he could do, because of what had been told 
him as to his reputation, he at length consented. 
Sitting down to the pianoforte after his usual 
unpretending manner, he began one of Beethoven’s 
sonatas, then almost entirely new to English— 
although by no means soto German—ears. In afew 
minutes his whole audience were literally entranced, 
and sat breathlessly listening to every note and 
phrase of the several motivos, which seemed to reveal 
some new inspiration at every turn. When he had 
concluded, Hummel rushed up to him, seized him 
in his arms, and kissed him on each cheek» 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Never till now have I heard Beet- 
hoven!” To their credit, be it said, both Kalk- 
brenner and Moscheles, although not after quite so 
demonstrative a manner, echoed Hummel’s praise ; 
for to all intents and purposes, they too had been 
made to understand—perhaps for the first time— 
the intention of “the giant of harmony,” which 
they had hitherto failed to comprehend or appreciate 
to its full extent. 








Art Copies im our Contemporaries. 


An UNiversaL HYMNn-BOOK. 

The Daily News observes that a stranger going 
into church is most likely to find that some book 
is in use with which he is unprovided, and that 
therefore he is cut off from participation in an 
interesting part of theservice. The evil has long 
been recognised, but instead of diminishing it 
increases. It is said that there are no fewer than 
seventeen different Hymn-books in use in Birm- 
ingham. Archdeacon Sandford is going to 
propose, at the approaching meeting of Convoca- 
tion, that a Committee be appointed to ‘‘ prepare 
a Hymn-book which, if approved by Convocation, 
may be submitted to the Queen, with a prayer 
that her Majesty would authorize its use in such 
congregations of the Church of England as may 
be disposed to adopt it.’”’ The Daily News hopes 
his motion will be carried. It is the only kind of 
one which has any chance of success, either in or 
out of Convocation. Great pecuniary interests 
have no doubt grown up under the present 
system, especially in connection with ome com- 
pilation which it is not necessary to designate, 


but this will not constitute the chief difficulty of | 


Convocation should it take the subject in hand. 
A Hymn-book, to be really serviceable to the 
whole Church, must be compiled on a principle 
the very opposite to that which has governed the 
authors of those now in use. At present it is 
only pale and colourless hymns that may be found 
alike in the Low and High church hymanals, 
whereas it is the hymns full of character that 
make their way with the people. At present the 
High Church compiler carefully eschews the 
subjective hymns of Charles Wesley as unhealthy 
and enthusiastic, and the Low Church compiler 
similarly treats the hymns which express high 
sacramental doctrine. A Hymnal for the whole 
Church must, however, give place to both classes 
of compositon. Which of them might be used in 
each particular church, would depend on the 
discretion of the minister and the feeling of the 
congregation. 

The Daily Telegraph deems itself perhaps, under 
the mark when it says that in London alone, 
besides the familiar version of the Psalms by Tate 
and Brady, there are at least a score of different 
Psalm or Hymn-books in constant use, and that 
the number is on the increase. Some years ago 
the Hymn-book ‘of the S. P. G. Society was 
thought sufficiently High Church in tone; then 
came “Hymns Ancient and Modern,” the most 
popular, and deservedly so, of all the selections; 
and it was followed by several advanced Ritualist 
Hymn-books beginning with the ‘‘ Hymnal Noted”’ 
and ending, for the present at least, with the St. 
Alban’s Hymnal. On the side of the Evangelical 
party, Canon Hall’s compilation has been suc- 
ceeded by Kemble’s selection, by that of Mr. 
Bickersteth, by Dr. Miller’s, and by—the finest of 
all—Mercer’s Psalter, stamped with Royal appro- 
bation, and used at St. Paul’s as well as the 
Chapel Royal. In these varied books of praise, 
the Telegraph finds represented every shade of 
theology, from that of Toplady to that of John 
Wesley, from the sacramentarianism of Pusey to 
the broad liberalism of Jowett. And to make 


matters worse, even the selected hymns are 
frequently emasculated to suit sectional tastes; 
Toplady’s ‘‘Rock of Ages’’ may be deprived of its 
distinctive Calvinism, and the metrical versions 
of the ‘‘ Pange Lingua” may have all the strongly 





eucharistic allusions carefully toned down to suit 
the palates of English Protestants. But why 
should such chaos reign in hymnology, when 
there is such conspicuous unity in prayer? High 
and Low, Ritualist and Broad, use one book of 
devotions—why not one book of praise? The 
difficulty to be overcome is indicated in the very 
fact of the existing confusion; tastes and opinions 
differ so much as to suggest the fear that there 
could be no common ground of agreement. The 
Telegraph cannot help thinking, however, that the 
difficulty would vanish when fairly encountered. 
It has scarcely a doubt that a Committee fairly 
representing each party in the Church would soon 
arrive at a result which should prove satisfactory 
alike to Mr. Mackonochie, Mr. Ryle, Canon 
Conway, and Bishop Temple. If really earnest 
and considerate men will but take counsel 
together, it is amazing how much unity will be 
found at the basis of all the diversity. Nor are 
we already without some practical test. Dis- 
senters, the fervour of whose Protestantism is 
beyond question, sing with delight the exquisite 
hymns of advanced Churchmen like Neale, Keble, 
and Monsell, as well as of Evangelicals like John 
Newton and Heber. Shall the Church of England 
be less Catholic than Dissent? Or is the unity 
which reigns in other acts of devotion to vanish 
when worship is associated with music, the very 
symbol of concord. 


Art Morauity In FRANcE. 
The Standard holds that despite preaching and 


teaching Paris is incurably sceptical, and in a 


sense tolerant, in all that concerns morality. 
There is something peculiarly shocking in the 
way in which this absolute indifference between 
the moral and the immoral, the good and the bad, 
is manifested. It cannot be denied that in other 
large cities besides Paris a growing shamelessness 
is a conspicuous phenomenon, and shop-windows 
into which everybody is expected to look exhibit 
objects of pictorial or photographic art for which 
ten or fifteen years ago the exhibitor would have 
been prosecuted. But nowhere that the Standard 
knows of save in Paris are these placed side by 
side, in the same window, with subjects which 
the whole world speaks of as ‘‘sacred.” In Paris 
there is nothing sacred, and nothing the opposite 
of sacred.- At the present moment the martyred 
archbishop and one or two more of his illustrious 
companions have the place of honour in the shops ; 
but they hang—and clearly not from malice, but 
from mere accident—next to notorious nudities of 
the Parisian stage. To the Parisian there is 
nothing incongruous, nothing shocking in the 
collocation. 
DuMAS THE PROPHET. 

The Daily News would be sorry to think that 
any interested motives prompted the composition 
of the document in which the author of a number 
of novels not celebrated for the high morality of 
their tone takes upon himself to lecture his 
countrymen on their frivolity and wickedness. 
And yet it is announced from Paris that M. 
Dumas Fils will offer himself as a candidate at 
the supplementary elections; and it is already 
taken for granted that his fellow-citizens will 
return him to the Assembly. Should such be the 
case, the upholders of religion, morality, and 
family ties will have reason to rejoice. M. 
Dumas cannot lightly abandon the professions 
he has just made. He must now begin to work 
on the other side; and the News would not be 
sorry to find a series of novels with which some of 
us in England are familiar, supplemented by a 
series of tracts. M. Dumas Fils, as a Deputy, 
would at least put politics into a dramatic form ; 
and as, according to his program, all Frenchmen 


‘are now to become heroes, may it not be antici- 


pated that he will lead the way? 





BREAKFAST.—Epps’s CocoA.—GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING, 
—The very agreeable character of this preparation has 
rendered it a general favourite. The Civil Service Gazette 
remarks :—* By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables 
with a delicately flavoured beverage which may save us 
many heavy doctors’ bills.” Each packet is labelled—JamEg 
Epps & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London. Also, makers 
of Epps’s Cacaoine, a very thin evening beverage. 











Hottoways Pitis.—Spasms, Flatulency, Constipation.—So 
many persons suffer from these diseases that a description of 
them is unnecessary, though a knowledge of the means of cure is 
invaluable. The recc lation to take Holloway’s Pills for 
the cure of disordered digestion will be paid with gratitude by 
all who give them a single trial. No medicine will so safely and 
speedily restore a deranged stomach or torpid liver to order. 
No other preparation will so effectually and healthily conduct 
digestion, so that spasms, flatulency, and other torments of 
dyspepsia cannot by any possibility arise, or if present will soon 
be cured. The power of these Pills in removing acidity of the 
stomach, sick headaches, biliousness, diarrhoea, dysentery, and 
debility is wonderful. 
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CRAMER’S VOCAL GHMS. 


Price SIXPENCE each Number. 


No. 1—15 ENGLISH SONGS. 

The Parting. | a Ploughboy. 
Alice Gray. Be mine, dear 
Rock’d in the Cradle of the | Welcome me home. 
The A chor’ jighed. Tone iane ! 

e : ‘8 Wel ong ago 
The T Isle of bepoee, 
I’d ee a Butterfly. Beneath the Willow Tree. 
Where the Bee sucks. Banks of Water. 


No. 2.—15 CHRISTY 
When Johnny comes marching 


home again, 
The Mocting Bird. 


MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
Hark ! I hear an Angel : 
ay lonely sinee my 


Beautiful | + oe Tramp, tramp. 
’Tis but a little faded Flower. Nelly Ray. 
Watching for Pa. Rock me to sleep, Mother, 
ua Mar” Father ! | of the ell. 
Wait for the Waggon. 
Boautifal ‘Tale of the Sea. 
No. 8.—6 DUETS. 
Evening Bells. Lassie, would ye love me? 
yy! a Beak. ~ Sainted Mother, guide his 
fell upon a Footsteps. 
Ihe Exile of: Erin. ° 
No. 4.—12 SONGS BY BALye & WALLACE. 
Annie, dear, good bye, 
The convent cell, Then rose that opes at morn. 


Sweet Spirit, hear my prayer. 
Mary, don’t forget me. 


A lowly youth. 
The ee - breaking o’er us. 


When Morning’s light is break- 

ing. Norah, Da Darling | don’t believe 
Bonnie Kate. 

No. 5.—12 SACRED SONGS. 

The Dove of the Ark, Ev'ry Day will I give thanks, 
Hymn of Eve. Ere Infancy’s Bd. 
David Singing before Saul, The World of 
Author of Good. O Lord, we trust in 
Gratitude. ht and Life dejected 
Bethlehem. 
Lamb of the Father. 


No. 6.—12 OLD ENGLISH SONGS. 


Post Free for 


No. 18.—SELECTION OF IRISH MELODIES. 


O breathe not his name. 
ain me, if all those en- 

earing young charms. 
Love’s Yoihs tote. 


Rich ro rare were the gems 
she wore, 


The meeting of the waters. 
Jastie bas 0 beemning oye. 


Bah and em. 
tos sorrow thy young days 
faded. 


No. 14—6 SACRED DUETS. 


O give thanks. 
Hast thou cheered the broken- 
hearted. 


Nearer home, 

No. 15.—12 SON 
While the lads of the village. 
Farewell my trim-ail built wherry! 


Ned. ed that dod at cea. at sea. 


Jerusalem the Golden. 
The Pilgrims of the night. 
Graceful Consort. 


GS BY DIBDIN. 
The Sailors josrmal 


Tom Tackle. 
The constant Sailor. 





ie Jack. 


ioe = an. 
reenwich pensioner. 


No. 16.—12 — BY H. RUSSELL AND 
J.P Tg iol 


I’m afloat. 
She wore a Wreath of Roses. 
Life on the Ocean Wave. 


The it’s Farewell. 
mie: a Song of the 
The old Sexton. 

The young Savoyard. 


No. 17.—12 BALLADS BY LINLEY. 


Little Nell. 


Are coming, bonnie Annie? 
you 

Come out with me. 

They have wy you toanother. 

Blue eyed 


Thy mem’ry comes like some 


sweet 
Why do I love thee yet? 
Grace Darling. 





I can know thee no more. 


Whistle, and I'll come to you 
my Lad. 


No. 18.—5 SONGS BY BISHOP. 


Seven Stamps. 


No. 25.—12 CHRISTY 

Mother would comfort me. 

Just before the Battle, Mother. 

Be kind to the Lov’d ones at 
Home, 


Mother, oh, me to Rest. 
My Skiff is by le Shore. 
The Little One that died. 


MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
~ ust ry —_ Battle, 

Gentle y enny Gray. 

Mother kissed me my 


The Cottage by the Sea. 
e 
Old Dog Tray. 


No. 26.—12 SONGS BY G. A. MACFARREN 
AND HENRY SMART. 


De Do ye thn bf ink ofthe Days? Tha ihine Maiden. 
nape 7 by hg I dream of thee at Morn. 

the a of the Flower. Down by the old Mill Stream. 
When we two parted. The Lily and the Stream. 

No. 27.—6 TWO-PART SONGS BY 

MENDELSSOHN. 

The -bells and Flowers. Autumn Song. 
O wert in the cauld blast? | The Passage Birds’ Parting 
I would that my Love. Song. 


No. 28.—11 HUMOROUS a. 


The Young Man from the 


Ridin’ in a Railroad K: 


When forced from dear Hebe. | There the silver’d waters roam. 

Pray, Goody. In Infancy. 

Water parted from the Sea. Just like love is yonder 
rose. 


=< there a heart that never 


The ‘Vicar of Bray. 
Oh say not woman’s heart is 
bought. 


No. 7.—12 SONGS BY SCHUBERT, 


There was a jolly Miller. 
a reg il day. 
Ere around the huge oak. 


Weary flowers their buds are 2s is but a summer day. 
closing. to think. 
Hark ! the lark. fag Sty -y 
Thine is my heart. A Warrior I am, 
Weep not for friends departed. | The Tear. 
Who is Sylvia? Smooth is the moonlit sea. 
Ave Marte 
No. 8.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
Come where my love lies | Gentle Annie. 
dreaming. Gone are the Days. 
Hard Times, come agaim no | Lottie in the Lane, 
more. Ring de Banjo. 
Annie Lisle. —— and orgive, 
Footsteps on the Stairs, Maggie by my side. 
Nelly was a Lady. News from Home. 
ae Star. The Sunny Side the Way. 


No. 9.—12 OPERA SONGS. 


Home, sweet Home, Bid me discourse. 
Should he upbraid. The Pilgrim of Love. 
Tell me, my Heart. 


pad Lagat CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


ey A Loved One, will | Under the Willow she’s sleep 
—_ me to sleep. 
The old Pine Woods. Sweet Love forget me not. 
Louisiana Bell. Old Bob Ridley. 
What is Home without a/ The Song 
Mother ? 
ucy Lee. Why am I so happy. 
Gentle Nettie Moore, Ridin’ in a Railway Keer. 
De ole Kitchen, Kimo. 


No. 20.—SIXTEEN SCOTTISH SONGS. 





The Campbells are comin’ Ye : Seats and braes o’ bonnie 

O Nancy, wiltthou gang wi’ me? 

Annie mn 

Within a mile of Edinburgh. © Gasie & ae Gost 

wae A highland lad my love was 

syne. 

O, m: love is likea red, red rose, | Green reen grow the rushes, oO! 
agg Auld Robin Gray. 

John Anderson, my Jo. Roslin Castle. 


The Gipsy’s Home — ‘‘ Jessy 
Lea. 


Only a Ribbon—*“ The Sleep- 
ing Queen.” 

Gone is the Calmness from 
my heart—‘“ Matilda.” 

Keep thy Heart for me—‘* Rose 
of Castille.” 

He'll miss me—“ She Stoops 


In that Devotion—“ Matilda.” 

Maid of the Silv'ry Mail—‘‘ The 
River Sprite. 

My Bud of May—*“‘She Stoops 
to Conquer.” 

Coo! says the Gentle Dove— 
“‘Panchinello.” 

I've Watched him—“ Hel- 
vellyn.” 


No. 21.—6 SEA SONGS. 


The Sea. . The Deep pap Se. 
The Death of Nelson. The Last Wa 
The Bay of Biscay. Outward Bound, 


No. 22.—10 ITALIAN OPERA SONGS. 

















= O thou fair and tender blossom. | In whispers soft and light. 

to Conq’ When the Elves at Dawn d , 
Fer Her Sweet Sake—“The | pass—"“Amber Witch” | siildhood's fair Dream re 

Bride of Song.” Oh Summer Night. wi our grean 
No. 10.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS.—1st Ser. | Calmly the y the Dez 's Guine dying. one, thy ‘alla are ended 
The s ermaid’s Song. a ee enews Gaily thro 
R tion. 
My Mother bids me bind my | Fidelity. bing Bosom. | no, 23.12 SONGS OF THE RHINELAND. 

Hair. Home beloved. The Locksmith’s Apprentice, 
No. 11.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS.—2np Ser. | Te Mill-wheel, The Wilt sod the Maden 
Sailor’s Song. She never Told her Love. The Forget-me-not. ’s Ti 
The Wanderer. Why Asks my Fair One? and wise, — 
Sympathy. Content. May Morning The livelong Day. 

% 

oe ees ah, never 1S SONGS. | No, 24.15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
I'd choose to be a D: Love is Life’s radiant Star. Tet me kiss him for his 
My a ry turns wit ’ Fond- | J cannle 2 Lee, A little more Cider. Mother. 

ness back, Old J Willie’s on the dark blue Sea, |} Nelly a, 
“, thik not Love is light as Stand m4 ‘for Uncle Sam, my a Aunty Neal. Cornelia Cob. 

8! jusan Rayne. She —— in the Valley. 
The Utite One that died. Julietta Bell. Softly falls the Moonlight. 
Lillie D: I’m off to Baltimore. On" Wie, we Where has Lula gone ? 
teak an , Sam Jonn Brown lies mould’ring in illie, we have missed | Jeanie with the 
Oncle Ned. the Grave. Hair. 
No. 37.—10 SONGS FOR BARITONE VOICES. —In happy Moments day by day. 
Warrior. A Voice from the Ucean. Joyous Wine. My Bark is boynding near. Revenge. 


No. 38.—10 POPULAR TENOR SONGS. —My own, my guiding Star. 


Lattice. She walks in Queen-like grace. Come, if you dare. 


No. 39.—10 SOPRANO SONGS. —Spring and Autumn. 


Adien, fair Land, 
True Heart’s "constancy. Maid of Llangollen. 


Halcyon Days. 


Beautiful May. Not all forgot. Always with me. The coming of the Flowers. 


No. 40. —TEN NEW CHRISTYS’ SONGS. —Driven from Home. 


feet. Ife 1 like a morning Star. The yellow Rose of Texas. 


Write me a Letter from Home. Good-bye. 





Country. Oh! and he Loved me dearly. 

Emmer J _| Josiah and his Sally. 
Prety Coletta, © — | Peeping’ through the window 
py ‘t bring me out. 
The Man at the Nore. 

No. 29.—9 SONGS FOR BASS AND 

BARITONE VOICES. 
The Wolf. Farewell to the Mountain. 
The Wanderer. The good old . of the 
The Man of War. Country 
Love and Courage. The brave old Oak: 
Who deeply drink of Wine. King Christmas. 
No. 80.—12 COMIC SONGS. 
The cross old Bachelor. I would I were Lord Mayor 
Jock o’ the Mill. Lord Lovel. 
Pollee-W ollee-Hama. Fanny Grey. 
sump seum, | Berea 

y Wenn Legend. Giles scrongias Ghost. 


No. 81.—11 NATIONAL SONGS. 





The Marseillaise Hymn. The Red, White, and Blue. 
Savourneen Deelish. The Moon’s on the Lake. 
Partant pour la Syrie. Cruiskeen Lawn. 

Jenny Jones. Rule Britannia. 
ee een, God save the Queen. 


No. 82.—10 SONGS FOR CONTRALTO 
VOICES. 
oy ~~ ob —gaeeeeetaaaae Gave nee og 


The O: eline. 
Aine taose Chimes so sweetly Wallg fr for the Spring. ie 


~~ urn. 
Sweet and low, Wind of the The Trees are in Blossom. 
Western Sea. When the Lamp is shattered. 


No. 83.—9 SONGS BY MENDELSSOHN, 


MEYERBEER, AND MOZART. 
The First Violet. The Fishermaiden, 
The Garland. The Violet. 
Spring sone, On Music's softest Pinion. 
Tis thus ordain’d. 


No. 84.—9 SONGS BY CHARLES GOUNOD 





They ask me why I love her. 
Hark! the Clarion sounding, Round with her, Boys, Yo-ho! (Capstan Song). 


Ill-gifted Ring. Englishmen by birth. Look from thy 


Maggie le Roy. Mother, hear the Angels singing. 
a Dutchman’s leetle Dog. 


Courtly Dove. 


tar. 
ry sad, oh, widow’d Queen. 








The Lark Song. 
The Elfs Trip. For r lack of Gold he left me. 
Gold and Gray. Bear him forth threugh 
Fairer than the Morning. 
No. 85.—10 SONGS FOR TENOR VOICES. 
Yes, let me like a Soldier fall. | The Muleteer’s 
I met her first. -_ Eo | bP a 
dag sa think Good Morrow. ” 

of me. Rank and Fame that 
Under the greenwood Tree. tempted thee. 
No. 86.—9 POPULAR BALLADS AND 

CAVATINA. 
The TMistiotoe — on I's the meloay. 
8 tender words, Young Ellen Loraine. 
Rover's Bride. Lilla’s a _— 
of Meet me in the Witlow Glen, 


Canst thou love. 


When I beheld the Anchor weigh’d. 


The Breeze and the Harp. On the Mountains. The lonely Rose. Little cares the Robin. 


At the Gate I wit for thee. Patter, patter, little 
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CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


eee 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 48. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 
Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 34 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which ¢o often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ‘‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 


110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE,) - 

207 & 209, REGENT STRET, W. q 





CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





Tue equality of tone and perfeet articula- 
tion which have been obtained in the manu- 
facture of these instruments are rapidly 


extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instruments the agreeableness and mellow- 
ness of their quality will probably enable 
them to supersede the position the Harmo- 
nium has hitherto held, especially in the 
drawing-room. 


No. 1. 
£12. 


In Black Walnut or Polished Oak; 
Action; 5 Octaves. 


with Knee 


On the Three Years System: 
£210s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 2. 
#16. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 2 Stops. 
On the Three Years System : 
£3 3s, PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 3. 
£22. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 4 Stops. 


On the Three Years System: 
£2 5s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 





No. 4. 
£28. 
In similar case ; Knee Swell; 6 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*.* The additional size and power of this No. 


will recommend it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments. 


No. 5. 
£34. 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case; Knee Swell; 8 Stops, 
including Diapason, Dulciana, Principal. 
On the Three Years System: 
£310s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*,.* The increased power and brilliancy obtained 


in this instrument fit it admirably for the uses of 
Schools and Chapel purposes. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W: 





CRAMER &CO.’'S 
HARMONIUMS. 


MANUFACTURED BY CRAMER & CO. 
FRENCH MODEL. 
No. 1. 
OAK, £20; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £23. 
Five Octaves, Ten Stops. 


Expression. 
Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon. Clarinette. 
Forté. Forté. 
Sourdine. Tremolo. 
No. 2. 


OAK, £30; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £33. 
Five Octaves, Thirteen Stops. 


Expression. 

Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon. Clarinette. 
Clarion. Fifre. 
Basson. Hautbois. 
Sourdine. Tremolo. 
Forté. Forté. 

No. 3. 


OAK, £65; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £48. 
Five Octaves, Nineteen Stops 


Expression. 

Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon. Clarinette. 
Clarion. Fifre. 
Basson. Hautbois. 
Sourdine. Tremolo. 
2nd Basson. 2nd Hautbois. 
Violoncello. Musette. 
Voix Humaine. Voix Celeste. 
Forté. Forté. 


* .* The tout ensemble of this instrument is power- 
ful enough for a Church, while the quality of its 
several combinations places within the reach of the 
player available resources for every requirement of 
soft and loud. 





MANUFACTURED BY DEBAIN & CO. 


CRAMER & CO. have a large and varied stock of 
the numerous specimens produced by this eminent 
maker, both Simpte and with Percussion. The 
clear tone of the reeds, for which the instruments 
are so celebrated, and the ingenious effects to be 
obtained from the numerous Combination Stops on 
the larger instruments, have rendered them universal 
favourites. 


PRICES FROM £6 gs. UPWARDS, 


Acconpinc TO Number oF Stops anp SizxE, 


Price Lists forwarded free on application. 


MUSTEL’S HARMONIUMS., 


Tue invention of the ‘‘ DounitE Expression,”’ which 
M. Mustel has introduced in the Harmonium, 
enables the performer to produce simultaneous 
shades of expression of the most varied character. 
The Pneumatic Swells of the ‘“‘ Forté Expressir ” 
Stop act independently, and can be used separately 
or together, The ‘“ Harre Eourenne” Stop— 
formed of two rows of reeds which vibrate simul- 
taneously—produces avery agreeable peculiarity of 
tone. 


PRICE, ROSEWOOD, £125; WALNUT, £135 








CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET W. 
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‘G Ropal Letters Patent. 
SILVER MEDAL AWARDED. 





RC Ss 





‘RAD ‘R’S 
BELL PIANOFORTE. 


(PATENT.) 


HIS new Musical Instrument produces a charming tone, somewhat resembling that of the Harp, the 
treble being more pure and brilliant. It is played as the Piaoforte, requiring only a lighter touch. 

The tone proceeds from a series of Steel Vibrators attached to a Metal Plate. 
It is light and portable, never requires tuning, rarely gets out of order, and is admirably adapted 





(oa 
for sending sheoad. LI Sg T oO F PRI Cc E Ss. Pers 
4 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 9 inches ; length, 81 inches ..........scsesesseeeses 8 8 0 
5 Octaves, in solid Mahogawy, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches; length, 89 inches .............s0e0000s 1010 O 
6 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches ; length, 44 inches ............sseseeees 13 138 0 








CRAMERS, 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
THE HARMONINA. 


Tuts elegant and portable little Harmonium is patented and manufactured by M. DEBAIN of Paris, 
and presents “the following novel and improved features :— 


Its case measures only two feet long, by seven inches deep, by five inches wide; and with the Harmonina 
weighs only fourteen pounds, 


II. By an ingenious blowing apparatus a continuous and equal supply of wind is obtained without any exertion, 
either “by the left hand or by a pedal attachment. 


III. The Compass extends over three octaves, and the instrument is fitted with the following stops: Crescendo, 
Tremolo, Escape, Celeste, and Forte. There are one and two-thirds sets of Vibrators. 
IV. The keys are of the full standard width, and the entire mechanism is so strongly put together as to preclude 
any liability to derangement, either by extremes of climate or hazards of transport. 
V. The delicacy and yet fulness of tone which the Harmonina possesses render it an admirable solo instrument, 
a superior accompaniment for the voice, 2nd a little orchestra in combination with the Pianoforte. 


PRICES, INCLUDING TRAVELLING CASE. 


In Mahogany, Rosewood, or Walnut. Five Guineas. 
_PEDAL ATTACHMENT, 21s. EXTRA, 


CRAMER’S 
INDIAN GRAND PIANOFORTE, 


PRICE NINETY GUINEAS, 


AS been made as a substitute for the old square, formerly much used throughout the East. The size 

is nearly the same as the square, being only six feet long and four feet eight inches wide across 

the keys. The case is of solid Mahogany, with brass bound circular ends. The scale is the full seven 

octaves. The tone is large, the articulation rapid and. easily susceptible of expressive performance. It has 

the trichord stringing on the new introduced metal frame, which possesses greater power of resistance 
than the usual metal plate. 


The following extract from a letter, dated Oct. 27, 1870, from T. 8. Hamriron, Esq., Magistrate Ahmednuggur Districts, 
Bombay, shows the excellence of these instruments : — 
‘‘I see many pianos out here with electro-plated strings * * * * * they are German make, and invariably lose their touch and power in one of two 


hot seasons. You will think highly of your piano when I tell you that it reached here in perfect tune, after being knocked about in a cart without Springs 
for fifty miles, on a fearful road.” 























CRA MER’S PI A NOFORTE GALLERY, 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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